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Ned H. Dearborn (left), president of the National Safety Council, presenting Award of Honor to Cleo F Craig, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co 


Bett TELEPHONE COMPANIES RECEIVE 


HIGHEST AWARD OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


) ; 

Bell telephone men and women are proud of the Award 
of Honor presented to them recently by the National 
Safety Council. The award was in recognition of an 


outstanding record for two years. 


It is no accident that the communications industry 
leads in safety. Telephone equipment and buildings 
are designed for safety. And on the wall of every Bell 


telephone building are these words — “No job is so 


important and no service is so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work safely.” 

The lineman on the pole. the driver on the highway, 
the operator at the switchboard, the men and women in 
the business offices — all have tried hard to live up to 
this safety creed. 

We're grateful for this award and we're going to 


keep on trying to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
“A Good Place to Work” 
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THE PICTURE ON OUR COVER SHOWS A with AMERICAN BUSINESS’ Manage- 
typical scene in northern Wisconsin ment Development Program: The 
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particular photo was taken at a spot its plan for delegating authority, and 
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aluminum 
chairs 


Who’s Who 


A list of users of Fine-Rest 


chairs would read like a 
“Who's Who” of American 
business. These firms have be- 
come large and successful 
because they are shrewd and 
practical buyers, as well as 


sellers. 


Investigate the reasons for the 
purchase of chairdom’s best 


—and purchase Fine-Rest. 


Your Fine-Rest dealer will be 
glad to explain without ob- 
ligation. Write for the name 


of your nearest dealer. 
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Coin Sorter 


To the Editor: 


In the November issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, We noticed on page 9 the 
description of a coin sorter. There is 
also a photograph of this device. 

We are interested in obtaining the 
name of the company from whom 
such a device may be purchased; or 
if it is made up by Bell & Howell, we 
should like sketches or blueprints 
which will enable us to make one of 
our own.—D. L. VALENTINE, treas- 
urer-controller, The John Gerber Co., 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Editor’s Note: Many of our readers 
have expressed interest in this coin 
sorter. Anyone desiring additional in- 
formation might write direct to 
Frank Ryan, who is in charge of the 
work-simplification program at Bell 
& Howell, 7100 McCormick Rad., 
Chicago 45, Ill 


Faster Reading 


To the Editor: 


One of our clients, Mr. J. H. Klein, 
of Aronson & Oresman (certified pub- 
lic accountants, New York City), was 
kind enough to show us a recent issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. Your story, 
“Faster Reading Ups Efficiency at 
Mutual Life,” was very interesting, 
and we congratulate you on your fine 
presentation. The comment on page 
7 in the November issue regarding 
the excellent response of your 
readers, was of great interest to us, 
as you can well imagine. 
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Mutual of New York is only one of 
our many industrial clients. Among 
the companies that have used, or are 
currently using, our services, are: 
National Starch Products Co., U. S 
Rubber Co., American Metal Co. Ltd., 
New York Trap Rock Co., Burlingame 
Associates, U. S. Steel Export Co.., 
General Electric Co., and Gulf Oil of 
South America. 

Since its inception, The Reading 
Laboratory has constantly tested, 
changed and improved its techniques 
Our present methods have been op- 
erationally derived from the training 
of hundreds of industrial personnel 
It should be noted, however, that this 
program is not a panacea for all read- 
ing problems. Individual differences 
play a major role in determining final 
improvement. Many individuals tak- 
ing our training have doubled, and, 
in some cases, trebled their reading 
speed with commensurate increase in 
comprehension. All of our clients 
have expressed satisfaction with the 
gains they have made. 

Last April, our Dr. Laurence F. 
Hawkins trained 21 of Gulf Oil’s tech- 
nical and executive personnel in 
Caracas, Venezuela. This training 
was so well received and the results 
so satisfactory that Dr. Hawkins re- 
turned to South America in October 
to train 150 more Gulf people. 

Also in South America, Socony- 
Vacuum is making plans to start 
reading training. They should be 
ready by the first of the year. 
Socony’s interest is largely due to 
its employees who have heard of 
and seen the results of the Gulf Oil 
program. 
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Possibly newsworthy is the fact 
that the world’s largest jet engine This is the 
producer, the General Electric Plant “WALK AROUND” TABLE METHOD 
at Cincinnati, is using our services 
for a group of 28 people. Miss Owen 
advised us that GE had made a com- 
plete survey of all the available read- 
ing training programs before deciding 
in favor of The Reading Laboratory. 
A pilot group started the program on 
October 20, and the program is mov- 
ing smoothly. 

We would be delighted to send de- 
scriptive literature pertaining to 
reading improvement to any of your 
readers who might be interested.- 
Mrs. F. Bert, registrar, The Reading 


Laboratory, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 7 
18, N. Y. ° 


How much do you really know about the cost of gather- 
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Discussion Article : 
ing papers? On this page you will find four different 


To the Editor: ways fo collate papers—ct least one method is 

The article in the December 1952 | typical of almost every office. If your il-sistete MTs any- 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS magazine 
entitled “I Wish I Had a Job There” 
is an excellent compression of a vital hand corner, your company is spending hundreds of 
subject. We are planning to use the dollars needlessly every year—to say nothing of the 
article as an outline for discussion in 
various management group meetings. 
Will you, therefore, kindly send us 
150 reprints of the article. Please dollar savings of from 40% to 70%, and over 500% 
quote reprint prices.—J. JOHNSON, increase in efficiency, just return the coupon below 
president, Snap-On Tools Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, Wis. 


thing other than the one illustrated in the lower right 


annoyance, wasted time, and mad scramble to meet 
last-minute deadlines. If you are interested in verified 


for full obligation-free information. 


Keyman Insurance 
To the Editor: 


We have noticed the article on 
page 12 of a recent issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS called “Ins and Outs of 
Keyman Insurance Programs” by 
Tower Belt. 

The idea behind the article is that 


perhaps Term Insurance is a good yf 
type of policy for business insurance Vi \/\\ AX x 
needs. There are some _ situations \ 


where this probably would be true. This is the 


Such a situation would, of course, GATHERING TRAY METHOD 
contemplate that the need for the 





This is the 
THOMAS MECHANICAL METHOD— 
fast, convenient, efficient and accu- 





protection would disappear but the rate... savings of 40% to 70%, 
article does not discuss that point to 
any extent FREE —teorn how to 
To say that a corporation should save up to 70% on even 6 | I] 
not need Keyman Insurance for in- | the smallest job. Check WMIOMmMAS ollaters 
dividuals after age 60 is perhaps a coupon for free collating 
justification for a temporary need, analysis sheet. Permits easy SPECIALISTS IN PAPER GATHERING 
but I feel it is a very debatable point. onolysis of your poper A 83 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
Our feeling is that permanent protec- gathering costs. ® FROM COAST TO COAST 


tion should be recommended almost ee Te se eS ee eee a ee a ee ee a a a ae ee ee ee ea 
invariably for business insurance and 
that ped insurance can only be rec- THOMAS COULATORS 
ommended with caution as to its 30 Church Street, Dept. J 
ability to fill temporary needs only. New York 7, New York 
We thought we would like to express 
this attitude with the hope that you 
would like to keep it in mind in con- | 
nection with future articles on this | 
subject. 
Because your material is read to 
such a large extent by life insurance 
people, we feel that the article is un- 
sound, lacking as it does this point.- 
ARTHUR C. DANIELS, executive assist- 
ant, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ee 68 6 OO 6 646 = 6 8 6 6 6's 0 6S SO 666 OO O96 SOO SD OOO 6-8. 6 C'S 


Please send me folder series No. 110 on 


Portable Table Model | Floor Model [ | Analysis Sheet 









Portable Table Model does 
the work of four girls. 
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FLEX-SITE Visible Margin 
Binders—for efficiency on 
policy records, stock con- 
trol, sales and various 
other business records 


TRA-DEX Vertical Visible 
Files —easy operation — 
unusual 3 margin con- 
trol for production, stock 
and accounting ledgers 


SAFE-T-STAK Steel Storage 
Files—give up to 50% 
more filing space in the 
same orea — protect rec 
ords for decades—7 sizes 


Have your office routines had sesh taints 


filing=—hondles every 
type record in every 


a good “physical” lately ? ~ietee 


Reports late? Costs rising? High clerk turnover? 


Vital facts missing? Snail pace record keeping ? 
PLANETARY Coardineer — 


oer a . . ° . ° f ter 4j . 

ANY OF THE symptoms mentioned above are showing up in daily business, putty of 2908 coveede- 
large and small. odds new ease and speed 
to posting and finding 


And at the root of the trouble are’our poor friends—the records. Records 
going through obsolete motions and procedures that wear out their usefulness fast! 

Many of these motioris and procedures are “hangers-on” of past business 
eras when requirements and work volume were not as important. But today, 
efficient record systems with the important element of “control” are virtually a 
necessity. 

If you suspect that there are record-keeping routines in your office that V-LINE Trays speed up 
could stand examination and overhaul for positive record efficiency, here’s an pment! og Apancn 
offer that’s hard to beat..... eration — for accounting 

At no obligation to you, a qualified Diebold specialist in record systems — oe en 
will study your particular record problem and submit an “easy-to-understand” 
survey of its adequacy and efficiency. 

Why not make sure that your routines are in “A-1” condition by requesting 
an examination today—use the coupon below 


FLOFILM Reader — Ameri 
finest — offers the 

ser gl > ory 4 pb 
erving business for over 94 years clearest picture todaoy— 
push-button controls — 


ie] Ne ) record handling systems 7 magnification, 18 to 36X 
) 2003 Mulberry Rd., S.E., : ——. ’ 


Open oe 


Canton 2, Ohio Pt f 


L] | want a free examination of my record handling systems ’ 
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NAME TITLE [ pre ey 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS ‘ FLOFILM Cameras — com- FLOFILM Processor — for 
plete modern line—finest privately developing your 
today. Above—high own microfilm — quickly, 
speed 14 model for easily —completely auto: 
general microfilming matic operation 


rpocococnrer er  - - - 
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Lovis Ware, International Min- 
erals and Chemical Company presi- 
dent, recently explained his com- 
pany’s expansion policy when he 
told a group of security analysts: 
“About 10 years ago we outlined 
a plan of growth .. . There were 
times when we considered the pos- 
sibility of acquiring other large 
businesses that came to our at- 
tention. Or, we could have ex- 
panded in other lines, but we 
thought the plan of growing in our 
own field and buying smaller com- 
panies which we could expand and 
develop was more sound. Moreover, 
we waited until our shares had a 
purchasing power in a market that 
was somewhat near what we con- 
sidered fair. Also, we waited for 
opportunities to grow in businesses 
allied to ours, which belonged and 
which fitted with us, and to which 
we could lend talent and give our 
specialized knowledge or abilities 
to advantage.’’ Seems like a sound 
policy. And results have proved 
it sound. AMERICAN BUSINESS pub- 
lished a report on this company’s 
growth several years ago, and we 
are happy that it continues to grow 
and expand. 


Building Industry is urged to con- 
centrate on remodeling old homes. 
Many students of housing and 
building believe that the pressure 
for new housing has eased to a 
considerable extent. Some authori- 
ties believe that remodeling will 
provide five times as much dollar 
volume as new building. New bath- 
rooms, new kitchens, and new 
heating plants are the items most 
needed by owners of old homes, 
several surveys indicate. 


American Institute of Accountants 
reports an increasing number of 
corporations use the term “re- 
tained earnings” instead of 
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“earned surplus’ in their annual 
reports. The phrase, “earned sur- 
plus” confuses many critics of 
business who seem to think, o1 
want to think, or want others to 
think, this surplus is idle cash, 
lying in the banks unused. The in- 
stitute’s committee on terminology 
has been urging the discontinuance 
of the term “surplus” since 1949. 


Dallas and Fort Worth seem to 
be tired of feuding, and are flirting 
in the most friendly way with each 
other. Certain interests have long 
sought to turn the healthy and 
friendly rivalry of these neighbor- 
ing cities into a perpetual feud. 
Last summer when Dallas ran so 
short of water, Fort Worth of- 
ficials stated that it might be pos- 
sible for Fort Worth to spare a 
little water to help out Dallas. Now 
Dallas is talking in most friendly 
terms about Fort Worth. Another 
item in the healing of the battle 
wounds of these two communities 
is the fact that Houston has out- 
stripped all other Texas cities in 
growth. Now, it is fashionable for 
Dallas and Fort Worth business- 
men to assert that the Dallas-Fort 
Worth metropolitan area has a 
greater population than Houston's 
metropolitan area. Whatever it 
took to stop these cities from try- 
ing to cut each other's throats is 
healthy. All neighboring cities can 
work together much more profit- 
ably than they can fight each 
other. 


Modern Conditions, rapid trans- 
port, rapid communication, the 
spreading out of metropolitan 
areas, all seem to prove that we 
have more area problems than 
municipal problems. What we need 
to understand is that anything 
which helps a city is likely to help 
the entire area around it. Cities 


everywhere are spilling out into 
the open country, and the sooner 
we learn to think of problems on 
a bigger scale, the easier it will be 
to solve them. 


George Friedland, Food Fai: 
Stores president, says his company 
has earmarked $18 million for ex- 
pansion of its East Coast chain of 
supermarkets in 1953. The pro- 
gram involves 28 new supermar- 
kets, situated, when completed, in 
six eastern states between New 
York and Florida. Sales for 1953 
are expected to be 26 times the 
annual volume 15 years ago. 


The Motel Boom should worry 
hotel owners, but up to this point 
it seems hotels are taking about 
the same attitude toward motels 
that the railroads once took toward 
automobiles. Indicative of what's 
happening, George W. Warnecke, 
nationally known investment ana- 
lyst and dealer, says there will be 
a “ready absorption of new office 
space and a considerable softening 
of hotel property values.”’ While 
Mr. Warnecke does not so state, it 
would appear that the boom in 
motel construction must have had 
something to do with the softening 
of hotel property values. 


E. J. Thomas, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company president, fore- 
casts record-breaking production 
and sales of tires for 1953—‘Best 
in 5 years,” he predicts. 


Craig Sheaffer, president of the 
Sheaffer Pen Company, is one of 
the business executives who believe 
and work for constitutional limita- 
tion of Federal taxing power to 
25 per cent (income taxes only). 
While some profound and ap- 
parently convincing arguments 
have been advanced to prove that 
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This room can do much more than provide 
a proper setting for Board of Director’s meetings... 
Properly designed ** atmosphere °° lends a helping hand to all 
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such a limitation would be danger- 
ous, Mr. Sheaffer looks upon these 
arguments as “pure nonsense.”’ We 
suggest that every business organi- 
zation and every business group in 
the country study this tax limita- 
tion program and attempt to de- 
termine once and for all if it would 
be good for the country. Certainly 
it seems to us that it would provide 
a stimulus to business which may 
be badly needed in another year. 


Westinghouse is another of the 
giant companies looking forward 
to bigger sales in 1953. The com- 
pany’s appliance sales for 1952 will 
be 33.7 per cent ahead of 1951, 
and R. M. Oliver, manager of ap- 
pliance specialties, forecasts an 
increase of 12 per cent for 1953 
above 1952. Slightly more than a 
year ago, the appliance industry 
was frightened and seemed to have 
lost faith in itself. But it seems 
that only a little more and a little 
better salesmanship cured all that 
was wrong with the industry. 


Benjamin Fairless, board chair- 
man and president of United States 
Steel Company, is talking. Please 
listen: ‘‘We have (meaning U. S. 
Steel) approximately 300,000 em- 
ployees. That is not just steel 
workers, of course. It is all our 
workers, including me. And _to- 
gether they could buy all the com- 
mon stock of the corporation by 
purchasing just 87 shares apiece. 
At today’s prices, those 87 shares 
would cost them a total of less 
than $3,500. And at today’s wages, 
the average steel worker earns 
that much in approximately 10 
months. By investing $10 a week 
apiece—which is about what our 
steel workers gained in the recent 
wage increase—the employees of 
U. S. Steel could buy all of the 
outstanding common stock in less 
than 7 years; and—except for the 
relatively small fixed sum that is 
paid in dividends on the preferred 
stock—our workers would then be 
entitled to receive all those so- 
called ‘bloated profits’ they have 
heard so much about.” 


Worker Ownership of the big 
corporations has been much dis- 
cussed. Sears Roebuck workers, 
through the company’s profit-shar- 
ing plan, are coming close to 
ownership of a controlling interest 
in the company. The dav may come 
when such control in the hands of 
employees is common. And if the 
results are similar to those 
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achieved by Sears Roebuck, per- 
haps we should hasten the day in 
every way possible. But one item 
in Mr. Fairless’ statement confuses 
us: If the workers started buying 
the stock at a rate such as he sug- 
gests, how fast would the price of 
shares advance? Past experience 
with worker control of a business 
indicates that the workers, when 
in power, have less sympathy with 
feather-bedding, loafing on the job, 
or wastefulness of materials than 
management. In one shoe plant, 
working on the incentive system, 
based on groups of workers, there 
was little patience shown with 
lazy or uncooperative workers. 
Sometimes the workers acted 
directly; they took the shirkers out 
in the alley and beat them 
severely. Of course management 
could never, and would never want 
to employ such methods, but, come 
the day when the workers own the 
plants—look out. A lot of loafing, 
which management now tolerates 
in the interest of peace, will be for- 
ever abolished. 


A. C. Howard, Globe-Wernicke 
president, recently told the mem- 
bers of the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Association: ‘‘We 
can count the cost of lost minutes, 
adding up the lost hours. We can 
measure the waste in needless 
movements, excessive traffic, and 
bottlenecks in the office routine. 
But we cannot measure the cost of 
indifference, low morale, nervous 
tension, and confusion. We can ob- 
serve them, but we can only guess 
at the constant toll they exact in 
sluggish work, and in extra operat- 
ing costs.” 


Small Business never had such 
difficulty in obtaining competent 
help. Here is a question put to us 
many times recently by owners of 
small- and medium-sized _ busi- 
nesses: “Are the universities and 
colleges training men only for the 
professions and for big business?” 
It seems to us, the answer is that 
universities train men and women 
for the professions, and for the 
businessmen who offer the most 
attractive terms, plus the best op- 
parent chances for advancement. It 
cannot be denied that the cream of 
the crop of graduates has gone to 
big business almost every year 
since the war. Several businessmen 
have complained that their own 
sons declined jobs in family busi- 
nesses, preferring to join the big- 
ger organizations. Here is a prob- 
lem the less-than-gigantic business 


has never solved—the assurance of 
a sound future to the young man 
or woman who casts his lot with a 
smaller business. If smaller busi- 
ness wants to survive and to be- 
come less small, this is one of its 
basic problems—to attract the 
same high-caliber personnel which 
big business has been hiring for 
many years. One of the drawbacks 
apparently is that small business 
rarely has an organized college 
recruiting program. 


More Sales Effort will be needed 
in 1953 to produce the same 
volume enjoyed by business in 
1952. This is the almost unani- 
mous opinion of all businessmen 
your editor has consulted for the 
past 60 days. This does not neces- 
sarily mean more salesmen, al- 
though in some cases it does. But 
it does mean more careful plan- 
ning, elimination of profitless ac- 
counts, concentration on the better 
customers, and better service to 
these customers. It means fewer 
days when salesmen knock off 
after a long lunch with a friendly 
customer. 


Automobile Companies show ex- 
tremely good judgment, it seems to 
us, in the price reductions now be- 
ing announced. To reduce prices 
in these times of high costs re- 
quires skillful management, plus a 
real desire to give plus values. It 
is this sort of forward-looking 
management which built the great 
automotive industry. Other phases 
of industry may be wise to follow 
its lead. It may be that this aware- 
ness of public opinion is one of the 
reasons why the automotive indus- 
try consistenly leads in getting the 
lion's share of public spending. 


Stanley C. Allyn, National Cash 
Register president, announces ex- 
periments on a machine, to be at- 
tached to cash registers, which will 
create a tape of punched holes to 
record control information. It is 
expected to eliminate the need for 
time-consuming punching and veri- 
fication of figures taken from writ- 
ten sales slips, inventory control 
tags, or from printed cash register 
tapes. The punched-card machine 
operation will be greatly simpli- 
fied. The experimental model will 
be completed some time in 1953, 
then placed on trial in a typical re- 
tail store. It is hoped that the ma- 
chine will be perfected soon, as it 
promises to be of great value in 
inventory control, a much-needed 
improvement in retailing. 
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of Delegating Authority 


Were are some tipe from the board chairman 
at AAmerican- Marietta —a man who controls 
2/ divisions employing about 53,500 people 


By Wells Norris 


N executive who finds he is 

spending too much time in the 
office when he really should be out 
talking to other people is not dele- 
gating enough authority, accord- 
ing to Grover M. Hermann, board 
chairman of American-Marietta 
Company. 

The same executive might dis- 
cover he is putting in too much 
time on details or on relatively 
unimportant matters, while some 
of the weightier subjects are al- 
most crowded out of the schedule. 

Mr. Hermann pointed out that 
another way to spot an executive 
who is not delegating enough au- 
thority is by the amount of work 
on his desk. When a man insists on 
doing almost everything himself— 
refusing to turn over certain jobs 
to assistants—he is throwing up 
a road block in his own path; for 
an executive cannot reach the top 
until he learns the importance of 
delegating authority. 

At American-Marietta a great 
deal of authority is delegated, but 
when a man does not use this au- 
thority properly, the problem is 
generally tossed right back into 
that person’s lap. For example, a 
man from one of the company’s 
21 far-flung divisions and subsidi- 
aries telephoned the home office 
in Chicago and explained a labor 
problem which had arisen. He ap- 
parently expected a solution to be 
given to him then and there, even 
though home office executives 
could never get the complete pic- 
ture by telephone. 

The man was finally asked, 
“What would you do?” He gave 
his answer, and was told, ‘Then 
why don’t you go ahead and do 
?” 

After a divisional or subsidiary 
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executive has had a_ problem 
dumped right back at him a time 
or two, he knows he will be wast- 
ing his time by telephoning. He 
has been given the authority to 
act, and he is expected to use that 
authority. 


There is the other extreme, and 
Mr. Hermann has seen many ex- 
amples that would fall into this 
category. One manager went a 
little beyond his authority at one 
time, and he should have known 
there would be a much better 
chance of working out the problem 
with the assistance of specialized 
help from the home office. Ameri- 
can-Marietta maintains a_head- 
quarters staff with broad ex- 
perience in product development, 
research, engineering, production, 
purchasing, accounting, _ traffic, 
sales, advertising, and public rela- 
tions. Therefore, since the prob- 

(Continued on page 40) 





GROVER M. HERMANN left his 
father’s lumber and _ building 
supply business in the small 
town of Callicoon, N. Y., back 
in 1913, and formed a partner- 
ship with an enterprising sales- 
man in New York City. 

The two men (Grover Her- 
mann was in his early twenties) 
set up an asphalt paint factory 
with a capital of $5,000, and the 
business ran as a partnership 
until 1930. The business, known 
as American Asphalt Paint 
Company—since 1940 as Ameri- 
can-Marietta Company—is a 
corporation now reaching for a 
hundred million dollars of sales. 

When Mr. Hermann bought 
the Marietta Paint & Color 
Company of Marietta, Ohio, in 
1935, he started a buying trend 
that is still going strong today. 

Many of his purchases have 
been diversified to secure stabili- 
zation of earnings, and while 
about 55 per cent of American- 
Marietta’s sales are from paint 
operations, the remainder is di- 
vided among resins, adhesives, 
chemicals, metal powders, build- 
ing materials, and household 
products. 





Hou Company Started 


The 50,000 miles that Mr. 
Hermann travels during a year 
includes trips to investigate 
companies American-Marietta is 
thinking about acquiring. 

Many of the companies ac- 
quired by American-Marietta 
have retained their original 
names. These include: The 
Arco Company; Berry Broth- 
ers, Inc.; Ferbert-Schorndorfer 
Co.; India Paint & Lacquer Co.; 
Keystone Asphalt Products Co.; 
Charles R. Long, Jr., Co.; The 
Master Builders Co.; Metals Dis- 
integrating Co., Inc.; O-Cedar 
Corporation; O.P.W. Paints 
Limited; Sewall Paint and Var- 
nish Co.; United Brick & Tile 
Company. 

Several operations are carried 
on under the American-Marietta 
name at: Kankakee, IIl.; Mariet- 
ta, Ohio; High Point, N. C.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
and New Westminster, B. C., 
Canada. 

Total sales for all these divi- 
sions and_ subsidiaries have 
grown to more than $75 million, 
and the company now employs 
about 3,500 people in 21 divi- 
sions and subsidiaries. 














Production of statements starts in Tabulators print the statements in Operator checks number on statement 
collator unit of the tab department triplicate on long, perforated forms with number on corresponding plate 


Company Mails 180,000 Statements Each 


a great deal of teamwork and co- into 18 tabulating machines, which 
By Fred Bohne ordination. The production line prints the statements in triplicate 


starts in the collator unit of the on continuous, perforated Moore 
: aah : tabulating department, where 454 business forms with carbon paper 

HE processing and mailing of trays containing 1,600,000 IBM __ in between. 

180,000 statements from the cards constitute the “statement The continuous listings go from 
home office of Merrill Lynch, file.’ This file includes last month’s the tabulators to the mail and 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is a 4-day, “balance-forward” cards for each stencil department where various 
around-the-clock operation which account and cards for all individual machines speed up the operations. 
requires 266 regular and 195 part- transactions that have accumu- For example, there are five ‘“‘pris- 
time employees. lated during the month. matic stencil machines” which 

Of these 180,000 statements, less A battery of 18 collating ma- flash a mirrored reflection of both 
than 2,000 are returned for dif- chines merges these cards with the printed account number on the 
ferent reasons, and they are im- those of the stock record “holding statement and the number on the 
mediately rechecked, changed, and file’—-and all the cards combined corresponding stencil plate being 
sent back. come out for each individual ac- fed into the machine. The operator 

The enormous job of getting the count in the order in which they verifies these numbers and presses 
statements into the mail the last will appear on each statement. a foot lever, automatically stencil- 
week end of every month involves The collated cards are then fed ing the statement in triplicate. 


- 


oo 


¥ 


Original copies of the forms go to a group of part-time Employees in the margin department check every state- 
employees who separate the cash and margin accounts ment against their own records, and verify balances 
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“Deleaving’’ machine strips carbon 


paper from listings of statements 


The next step is to strip the 
carbon paper from the perforated, 
but still joined, listings of state- 
ments. “Bursting’’ machines then 
separate statements, which are put 
in three piles and checked for ac- 
curacy of the stenciled name and 
address impression against the 
printed account number on each 
statement. 

The people who separate the 
statements and then check the ac- 
curacy of the stenciled name and 
address impressions against 
printed account numbers are some 
of the 195 part-time employees 
who help process the statements. 
In this particular ‘“checking’’ sec- 
tion, 100 “Merrill Lynch house- 


Incorrect statements are returned 


to one section of tab department 
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This machine automatically 
folded 


apart the numerous statement forms 


Month with Modern Office 


wives” put in 3,000 hours at the 
end of every month. 

Statement forms then must be 
separated into cash and margin 
accounts and sent to the margin 
department. In this department, 
every statement is checked against 
the cash and/or margin clerks’ 
own records, the security and 
money balances verified. The mar- 
gin department keeps a flow chart 
of the statements passing through 
by weight (192 statements equal 
one pound). And employees are 
juggled in each unit to avoid 
bottlenecks. The supervisors are 
also available to help wherever 
needed, although the 125 cash and 
margin clerks can normally check 








inserts 
envelopes 


statements into 





Moore machine automatically bursts 








The forms are then separated into 
three piles, and names are checked 





quipment 


the statements as fast as they get 
them. 

During the various checking 
processes along the way, incorrect 
statements are returned to the 
balancing section of the tabulating 
department. Here the _ original 
cards of the “statement file’’ are 
available for rechecking and cor- 
recting prior to rerunning the 
questioned statements. 

The last step is to insert the 
folded statements into envelopes 
and drop them into the mail. 

The original copy, of course, 
goes to the customer, one copy to 
the out-of-town office, and another 
is kept in the home office files as 
a permanent bookkeeping record. 











Final step is to get the envelopes 
into the mail as soon as possible 
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HE ambitious executive who 
wants to get results is the ex- 

ecutive who learns how to win the 
enthusiastic cooperation of his fel- 
low executives—especially those 
on the same level of responsibility. 

A sales manager is stymied if 
he can’t work with the advertising 
manager, the credit manager, and 
the production manager. 

An office manager will soon ac- 
quire ulcers if he runs into a fight 
every time he wants to improve a 
system, redesign a form, or move 
a couple of desks. 

The public relations director will 
quickly become a candidate for a 
rest home if other executives keep 
their plans a secret, do not take 
him into their confidence, or begin 
making statements on their own 
without consulting him. 

The purchasing agent will be 
tearing out his hair in great gobs 
if he can’t induce all the other de- 
partment managers to anticipate 
their wants far enough in advance 
to enable him to do a sound job of 
procurement. 

Yet in many an organization, 
every requisition to the purchas- 
ing department is marked “Rush”’ 

~—‘Emergency”—‘“We are com- 
pletely out of this item’”—or 
“Please Expedite.” 
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In still other _ organizations 
everything seems to run like clock- 
work with all hands on deck 
working toward the same goals. 
Wherever good coordination is 
found, it is usually the case of a 
lot of hard work having been done 
to teach men to work together. 
This does not happen accidentally ; 
department managers do not pull 
together until they learn to trust 
each other and until they find from 
experience their contributions to 
the success of any project will be 
fairly recognized and recorded. 

How much progress any depart- 
ment head makes is largely de- 
pendent upon his ability to win the 
friendship, loyalty, and coopera- 
tion of other department execu- 
tives. At every turn he finds an 
iron curtain facing him if he does 
not know how to work with other 
men whom he must stir to action 
by persuasion and skill, rather 
than by force and authority. 

Says an office manager, “We 
could get along with fewer people 
if the sales department would 
adopt our ideas for writing orders 
and use a modern order blank.” 

Says the sales manager, “We 
push our men to increase volume 
and build business but our buyers 
kill off more business than we can 


policy 
which causes us to be out of 
much-wanted merchandise in mid- 
season,” 


replace by a penurious 


And so it goes: One department 
head blames another, and the buck 
is passed month after month until 
something breaks down. Then, in 
comes some new executive who 
knows how to call signals the en- 
tire team understands, and there’s 
a wholly new spirit throughout the 
organization. 

Patience, tact, skill, understand- 
ing, and a sympathetic attitude 
toward the other fellow’s problems 
—these are the ingredients of suc- 
cess in working with other depart- 
ment managers. Suppose we con- 
sider some of these factors in the 
following 10 ideas for getting bet- 
ter results from interdepartmental 
projects: 


1. Decide in Advance What You Will 
Contribute 


All too often we call a group of 
men together to get somebody else 
to do a job. A suggestion system 
executive recently said 99 per cent 
of all suggestions called for some 
other person to do something. “I'd 
like to see a suggestion submitted 
in which the suggester himself 
offers to do something,” he said. 
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In getting a group of fellow de- 
partment managers to agree on a 
project, volunteer to do your share 
first. If your share is minor, or if 
some other department will have 
to bear the biggest share of the 
work burden, get that other de- 
partment’s approval before you 
mention the subject to others. 


2. Don’t Step on Anybody’s Tender 
Toes 


Naturally, every department 
manager is to some extent jealous 
of his authority, prerogatives, and 
responsibility. It’s a ticklish busi- 
ness—especially when two men of 
about equal levels in authority or 
seniority suggest that the other 
man’s department do something, 
even though it is for the good of 
the business. 

If your plan is based on correct- 
ing some source of complaints or 
errors, do not accuse the other de- 
partments of being lax, careless, 
slow, or inefficient. If they actually 
are any of these things, it will do 
no good to remind them. Admit 
they are doing the best that can be 
expected under extremely difficult 
conditions. Do not put another de- 
partment manager in a position 
where he is forced to oppose your 
plan just to save face. 


3. Do Not Minimize the Other Fellow’s 
Contribution 


Many a small conference or 
meeting has disbanded with ill 
feelings all around because some- 
body said, “Why all you have to 
do is .. .”’ It is so much better to 
say, “I know you are shorthanded 
and handicapped with inadequate 
equipment, but do you think you 
can pull something out of the hat 
and bring this off?” 

It is better to grant that the 
other fellow has problems too, and 
to prove that you understand and 
sympathize with him. 

Without indulging in idle flat- 
tery, give the other fellow fullest 
credit, and show you have con- 
fidence in his ability to help put 
the plan into action. 


4. Prepare a Schedule or Timetable 
Most plans fail because every- 
body waits for somebody else to 
act. Then, when somebody starts 
to check up, everybody seems to 
be waiting for advice, for the “go 
ahead,” or for some other detail to 
be completed by somebody else. 
Arrange the plan in logical se- 
quence. Break down each part of 
it, set a date for completion of each 
step, and decide—and get agree- 
ment on—who is responsible for 
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Blusterers, windbags, office politicians, lone wolves, 
petty tyrants, and credit grabbers are quickly pushed 
aside by the department manager who knows how 
to get fellow executives to work and play with him 





By Eugene Whitmore 


what. Encourage different people 
to meet with each other informally 
to check progress. Decide when the 
next get-together should be held, 
or when the next report is due. If 
necessary, get permission from 
top-level management to set aside 
other duties, or to assign special 
help to the project if its impor- 
tance warrants such action. 


5. Agree Upon a Coordinator or “Fol- 
low-U pper” 

If more than three people are 
involved in any project of any 
kind, anywhere, one of them will 
be late in doing his or her share 
of the work. No need to complain 
—no need to fuss and fume. People 
are built that way. No two people 
operate at the same tempo; no two 
people seem able to keep time with 
each other without some prompt- 
ing, follow-up, or coordinating by 
another party. That’s why the 
orchestra leader beats time. 

Allow a reasonable amount of 
time for each step in the plan. Un- 
less you are experiencing some 
emergency, do not expect other de- 
partment managers to neglect 
their routine responsibilities and 
tasks to do something special. Al- 
low for delays—such as obtaining 
outside help—over which your 
group has no control. 


6. Keep a Record of What Is Said and 
Done 

Tell six men to “Meet me in the 
conference room at 10 a.m. Thurs- 
day,” and on Thursday morning 
two men will be there as promised. 

One man will telephone that he 
is “snowed under,” and can’t come 
at all. Another will say he thought 
the day set was Friday. Still an- 
other will assert he ‘Understood 
it was 11 a.m. instead of 10 a.m.” 
The sixth man will forget all about 
it! Only way to avoid such mix- 
ups is to make a written record, to 
call the six men the _ previous 


afternoon to remind them, or to 
tell their secretaries to remind 
them, of the Thursday meeting. 

Any agreement, any schedule, 
any joint plan will be misunder- 
stood by some men. If it is not 
misunderstood, it may be for- 
gotten. Even if the items are put 
in writing, some men will lose the 
memorandum or interpret it in- 
correctly. If these failures to un- 
derstand, if common forgetfulness, 
and the general frailty of human 
nature cause you to fly up in a 
tantrum, or to ask, “What’s wrong 
with those dumb guys?” you are 
not a good leader. To win coopera- 
tion, you must have the tact and 
patience to get things done, and 
to get men together despite all 
these human frailties. And do not 
ever get the idea that any one of 
us is free from some of these 
common faults. 


7. Give Each Man Involved a Special 
Motive 

At a meeting of several depart- 
ment men, a production manager 
was asked to turn out a highly 
competitive product at a very spe- 
cial price. He complained it was 
impossible. “If you can do this 
you'll be the most envied produc- 
tion man in this industry,” said a 
sales executive. And that simple 
phrase turned the trick. The pro- 
duction manager came up with a 
short-cut that whacked a big hunk 
off the cost. Do not expect other 
men to break their necks just be- 
cause you are enthusiastic about 
a plan. Work out a method in ad- 
vance which shows every man in- 
volved where it will improve his 
position in the organization to do 
what you want done. 


8. Bring Proof That Your Plan Bene- 
fits the Company 
Base every proposal on the 
sound ground that it is for the 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Girls being trained to be stewardesses hear specialists 
discuss personal grooming, plus numerous other subjects 


Girls learn the fundamentals of flight in specially de- 
signed classroom and dormitory atop a hangar in Chicago 


How Air Line “Sells” Job Applicants 





Companies that have wailed about the shortage of white- 


collar workers should take a tip from American Airlines, 
which had 18,000 applicants last year for 511 stewardess 


jobs. This story tells why girls want to work for American 





By Marilyn French 


ERHAPS the most outstanding 

job in training people in busi- 
ness today is being done by the 
air lines, that face the never-end- 
ing task of teaching young women 
to become stewardesses *on their 
big ships. The unfailing courtesy, 
courage, and intelligence of these 
air-minded women did not just 
happen. Their skill in handling 
people and their ability to make 
friends for the company which 
they so graciously serve result 
from painstaking training—train- 
ing that utilizes many methods 
which might profitably be adopted 
by others who find is necessary to 
train white-collar employees for 
special operations. 

The school for stewardesses con- 
ducted by American Airlines, Inc., 
at the Chicago airport, not only 
teaches carefully selected candi- 
dates the ABC’s of being good 
stewardesses, but also fires them 
with enthusiasm for their jobs and 
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the ships flown by their company. 
They learn how to handle people, 
as well as about airships. 

As part of a fairly new, com- 
petitive field, AA knows how to 
“sell” itself to prospective trainees. 
Last year, the air line had 18,000 
applicants for 511 stewardess jobs. 
H’m-m, you mutter. If you had 
18,000 applicants, you could find 
511 good cashiers or bookkeepers 
or stenos, too. Unfortunately, of- 
fice work has not been “sold’’ so 
well to young people embarking on 
careers. Other businesses could 
take a tip from the air lines in this 
regard. 

So many young women apply for 
jobs as stewardesses because the 
air lines hammer home the im- 
portant part the stewardess plays 
in air line operations. The only 
contact some customers have with 
air line employees is the stew- 
ardess who sees their trip is pleas- 
ant and comfortable. As Mildred 


Jackson, assistant supervisor of 
stewardess training and selection, 
explains, “The passenger gets his 
impression of the whole air line 
from the stewardess. If she is 
mediocre, the customer may 
wonder if the pilot is equally care- 
less or indifferent, or he may 
worry whether the engines are 
taken care of properly.” 

Besides taking care of the pas- 
sengers, the stewardess does the 
paperwork for the flight, but pri- 
marily her job is public relations. 
The customer is king, and no one 
is more aware of that fact than 
the stewardess who has_ been 
trained for 415 weeks, has studied 
50 subjects, and survived 9 exams, 
to learn how to make him feel like 
royalty! 

Selecting the right people to 
train for special work is essential. 
A stewardess has to make a good 
impression on passengers in the 
few minutes she talks to each one. 
So AA interviewers follow this 
rule of thumb: If the applicant 
can't sell herself to the _ inter- 
viewer in the first 5 or 10 minutes, 
she won’t be accepted. 

Interviewers look for an attrac- 
tive personality, pleasant disposi- 
tion, even temperament, and initia- 
tive. Miss Jackson points out that 
a stewardess needs initiative, for 
there is no one on the plane who 
can advise her what to do. Besides 
these qualities, an applicant must 
meet several physical standards. 
She must be between 21 and 28 
years old, single, 5 feet 2 inches 
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Full-size cutaway mockup of plane is feature of class- 
room. It simulates motion of airplanes in actual flight 


Company 


to 5 feet 7 inches tall, weigh less 
than 130 pounds— in proportion to 
her height—pass a flight physical 
exam, and have 20/50 vision or 
better without glasses. A high- 
school education is required, while 
college work or experience dealing 
with people counts heavily. 

Traveling to various cities, the 
interviewers select about 35 girls 
a month out of the 1,500 or so who 
apply. These prospects are given 
flight passes to New York, 
Chicago, Tulsa, Los Angeles, or 
Dallas, whichever base is closest, 
for a further interview. There two 
personnel people screen the girls, 
but the hiring is left to the stew- 
ardess selector. Even if they lose 
out at these points, the women 
have had a free plane trip and a 
chance to discover the advantages 
of flying. 

With 18,000 applicants for 511 
openings, there is the risk of mak- 
ing about 17,500 enemies, but AA 
tries to make friends of the girls 
who do not make the grade. The 
unsuccessful applicant is let down 
as gently as possible. Throughout 
their talk, the interviewer sells the 
company subtly and points out 
that only 1 in every 35 girls has 
the qualifications to be a stew- 
ardess. Then she mentions the 
girl’s fine qualities for other posi- 
tions, but explains that she does 
not have enough public contact 
experience or college education, 
etc., for this special work. The ap- 
plicant leaves feeling that her 
stock is pretty high, but the re- 
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Future stewardesses take Link trainer lessons and get a 
much better idea of exactly ‘‘What keeps planes aloft?" 


While a large number of girls applied for the same jobs that these steward- 
esses now have, no enemies were made among girls who had to be turned down 


quirements are just a bit higher 
and she knows a little about AA’s 
size and its selling points. 
Selling the successful appli- 
cants on the company, however, 
goes on right through the training 
period. Some of the instructors are 
former stewardesses who impart 
their love of flying to the girls. 
The girls study from 9 a.m. until 
5:30 p.m., at the stewardess school 
in AA’s 315-million-dollar hangar 
at Midway Airport 5 days a 
week. Fifty subjects are covered 
by lectures and movies, including 


geography, history of aviation, 
aircraft familiarization, mainte- 
nance, meteorology, radio naviga- 
tion, theory of flight, pressuriza- 
tion, first aid, and conversation. 
Instructors in other fields should 
be heartened to learn that techni- 
cal subjects do not faze the girls. 
On the contrary, they are eager to 
know what makes the wheels go 
‘round. If a passenger asks, “What 
is that little chain hanging from 
the tip of the wing?” the future 
stewardess will be able to tell him, 


Continued on page 42) 
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Now You Have a Company History, 
By Herbert O. Brayer 


EpiTor’s Note: The first article, 
which appeared in the December 
issue, described the nation-wide 
trend toward publication of sound 
business histories by many cor- 
porations. This concluding article 
presents a basic working program 
for securing an outstanding study 
of a company’s history and its 
contributions to society. 


ITHIN the history of almost 

any corporation are stories 
of pioneering and adventure 
whether it be in timber, test tubes, 
railroads, publishing, or door-to- 
door selling—which have color 
and dynamic qualities equal to the 
best Hollywood | thriller-chillers. 
In itself, American business is the 
most dynamic story the nation 
has to tell, for it is the American 
economy which has made possible 
the tremendous growth of individ- 
ual freedom and development in 
this country. 

After all, the cowboys were en- 
gaged in a business—raising beef! 
The pioneers weren’t shooting In- 
dians for the fun of it (most of 
them, anyway). They were carv- 
ing out new homes to start new 
farms, new towns, new industries, 
and new businesses. There are 
many ways to tell the history of 
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these United States, but the entire 
world recognizes it has been in the 
economic field that our greatest 
success has been achieved. 

That success is the story of 
every business—small, medium, 
and large—in America. Only 
through its business history can 
the story of an organization’s par- 
ticular contribution be understood. 
To this end, the following program 
constitutes a working plan adapt- 
able to almost any company or 
corporation. 

After deciding to compile a his- 
tory of the company, management 
should follow a definite plan, which 
does not include turning the pro- 
ject over to an already overbur- 
dened public relations department, 
an aging employee, or a retired 
executive. 

1. Form a historical committee, 
composed of the president or chief 
operating officer, the corporation 
treasurer or controller, and the 
company secretary. If the board of 
directors was responsible for start- 
ing the project, at least one of its 
members should serve on the com- 
mittee. All subsequent decisions 
should be made by this responsible 
committee. 

2. Call upon records and file- 
room personnel familiar with the 


company and its operations. De- 
termine the location, condition, 
bulk, general completeness, and 
availability of the archives (non- 
current records) of each division 
of the company. Have some com- 
petent employee prepare a finding 
guide which includes all of this 
information. 

3. If company records are in 
such condition that they cannot be 
easily surveyed, or if a permanent 
noncurrent records policy is de- 
sirable, consult your State Archi- 
vist (address: State Capitol). He 
is a trained records officer and is 
familiar with modern techniques 
of records administration. He will 
give advice on a records survey, 
or recommend a competent person 
who can be of assistance. This sur- 
vey should show what kind of a 
company history is possible. 

4. Armed with a records survey 
and the knowledge of what type 
of history the corporation desires, 
the committee can now. choose 
a writer. Books written by former 
or retired officers or employees 
suffer from an understandable lack 
of objectivity; they naturally tend 
to the puff variety. Even less de- 
sirable are the “quickie’’ histories 
written by certain “professional” 
or hack writers whose primary in- 
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terests are not in business history, 
but in the usually fat check at the 
end of the job. The answer to this 
problem is relatively simple. 

Check first with a college or 
university in your own area. The 
dean of the college of commerce 
or school of business, or the chair- 
man of the department of eco- 
nomics, will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the problem. In 
most cases he will recommend a 
thoroughly trained and able 
scholar who can write the type of 
book desired. 

Ask for samples of the proposed 
author’s writing. If your company 
situation warrants it, don’t hesi- 
tate to check the background of 
the writer. But, remember one im- 
portant truth: A good writer need 
not be thoroughly conversant with 
your type of business. In many 
ways it is better to take a well- 
trained, competent researcher and 
scholar, with a broad education 
and knowledge, than to take one 
with preconceived ideas or preju- 
dices. The best book on the timber 
industry was written by a man 
who knew very little about lum- 
bering before he started! The 
same is true in other industries. 

Recognizing the growing de- 
mand for, and the value of, busi- 
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ness histories, a number of uni- 
versities have established definite 
programs in this field. Harvard 
School of Business, the Business 
Historical Society (at Harvard), 
Northwestern University, New 
York University, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Stanford University—-to name 
but a few—have set up definite 
business history research and writ- 
ing programs. Through these 
centers, business may secure a 
“package deal” in which the insti- 
tution contracts to supply a com- 
petent scholar and to oversee the 
entire preparation and writing of 
the history. 

In many ways, this is the most 
satisfactory method. The institu- 
tion is responsible for its staff, 
and the writer and researchers will 
feel an objectivity which will 
directly affect their work. The 
Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) is having its monumental his- 
tory prepared by the Harvard 
group which has done so many ex- 
cellent studies under Dr. N. S. B. 
Gras. A history of the North- 
western Life Insurance Company 
is now in progress under the 
Northwestern University business 
history writing program. Excellent 
business histories have been writ- 
ten during the past decade by men 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 


Part Yo. 2 





- A HISTORY OF 


PHELPS DoDGE 


by Robert Glass Cleland 





in comparable academic positions 
in California, New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, and other 
states. 

5. Books cost money—and busi- 
ness histories are no exception. 
Working with the records survey, 
the writer can give a general es- 
timate of the time necessary to 
accomplish the task. Be liberal! 
Some types of books require only 
a year to write. Others require al- 
most a decade! If the job is worth 
doing, it is worth doing well—be 
guided by your writer’s estimate 
(and you might mentally add ad- 
ditional time to that!). Budget the 
expense and provide for travel, 
photoduplication or copying of 
records, stenographic services, of- 
fice space, postage and express 
charges, telephone and telegraph 
charges. Writing a company his- 
tory is a business—it has all the 
expenses connected with running 
one. 

6. Limit the book by a contract 
with the writer or the institution 
involved. Set inclusive dates to be 
covered, and break the story off 
at a date of natural termination 
the end of a Presidential term, the 
end of a war, a _ reorganization 
date, the opening of a new plant, 


Continued on page 44) 
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These three pictures give an idea 
of improvements that can be made 
through lighting and color. The 
Census Bureau office (bottom) was 
poorly illuminated with only about 
30 foot-candles. Light and color- 
ful finishes raised level to 40 foot- 
candles (middle). New fluorescent 
lighting system upped level to 50 
foot-candles (top), and the card- 
punching rate jumped 5.5 per cent 





Surveys Show Better Lighting 
Raises Office Output 


By R. L. Ocetting 


Lighting Specialist, General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ACH year hundreds of testimo- 

nials are made of how better 
lighting and better seeing increase 
employee morale, raise produc- 
tivity, and improve office appear- 
ance. Occasionally, carefully con- 
ducted surveys reveal exactly how 
much productivity is increased. 
Two such investigations have been 
conducted by the Public Buildings 
Service of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Results have been so im- 
pressive that a study is under way 
in Richmond, Va., to establish a 
relighting program for all post of- 
fices. Quantitative results are not 
yet available, beyond the fact that 
this office was “on top” of its 
Christmas mail load a full week 
ahead of the holiday instead of a 
number of day afterwards. Better 
seeing conditions help get the work 
done and level off peak loads 
whether in Government or private 
offices. 

One of the completed surveys 
was made in an office of the Census 
Bureau. The existing lighting was 
about 30 foot-candles, provided by 
indirect incandescent units. Re- 
painting with light and colorful 
finishes and _ thorough lighting 
maintenance raised the illumina- 
tion to 40 foot-candles. An increase 
in work turned out was found to 
be slight. Using fluorescent light- 
ing provided an average illumina- 
tion level of 50 foot-candles, and 
raised production of punched 
cards to 103.5 per cent of the 


original. The 3.5 per cent increase 
resulted from an increase of about 
20 foot-candles and an improve- 
ment in the balance of the en- 
vironmental brightness. 

An earlier test was conducted 
in a Bureau of Internal Revenue 
office. An increase in illumination 
from about 10 foot-candles of poor 
quality to 50 of good and, again, 
the use of light-colored finishes 
produced a 5.5 per cent increase in 
over-all productivity. A number of 
income tax forms were processed 
in this office, information on the 
returns being tabulated on punched 
cards. During the test period, the 
amount of information to be trans- 
ferred was increased noticeably. 
In spite of this change, the im- 
proved seeing conditions carried 
the extra load and showed an ad- 
ditional increase of 5.5 per cent in 
the number of cards processed. 

These increases may seem small 
and are undoubtedly conservative. 
Studies in statistical offices of the 
General Electric Company some 
years ago showed that benefits in 
quantity of work and the reduc- 
tion of errors accrued 6 months 
to a year after improvements were 
made in the seeing-working en- 
vironment. The Government test 
periods were of about a year’s 
duration, but productivity may 
have continued to increase some- 
what longer. 

Few people realize the scope of 
laboratory research that has been 


In this fourth in a series of five articles on lighting, the 


author gets down to specific cases in which definite in- 


creases in production are realized after better illumination 


is provided. In one case, there was a 5.5 per cent increase 


in over-all productivity after foot-candle readings were 


upped, and light-colored finishes replaced the black ones 
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conducted in the field of seeing 
and coordinated as the science of 
seeing. Reference to some of these 
findings reveals factors which in- 
fluence and produce the increased 
productivity results of field tests. 

One area of research involved 
establishing scales and reliable in- 
struments for measuring the 
visibility of tasks. The eyes them- 
selves are of little use, since they 
give just two indications: They 
see or they do not. There are no 
degrees of invisibility, but there 
is a large continuous progression 
from ‘“‘just seeing” to the best visi- 
bility. With instruments and 
knowledge of the visual function, 
seeing specialists can define light- 
ing levels for best or medium visi- 
bility, and can show the loss in 
visibility which results from per- 
forming certain tasks under fixed 
lighting levels. 

Personal traits of reading habits, 
abilities, and attitudes loom large 
among the factors influencing the 
speed of reading. As a result, many 
tests have failed to show an in- 
crease in speed with more light. 
Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, who has 
spent a lifetime of research in this 
field, is fond of summarizing the 
situation as: “The fact that you 
don’t catch any fish is no proof 
that there is none.” 

Of the tests which have shown 
a relation between speed and the 
quantity of light, most have em- 
ployed high-quality, high-contrast 
tasks. Performance increases tend 
to taper off at 30 to 50 foot- 
candles. A few tests with tasks 
comparable to poor-quality office 
work show increases with levels 
up to twice as great. More exact 
standards provide further evidence 
that direct benefits accrue from 
these higher levels. For example, 
tests conducted about 35 years 
ago showed that accuracy in- 
creased with lighting up to 30 to 
50 foot-candles in dark surround- 
ings. When repeated with light sur- 
roundings, in keeping with current 
recommendations for the office en- 
vironment, errors were less and 
continued to decline even beyond 
100 foot-candles. 

Lighting levels and: lighting 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Placement Head Offers Program 
For College Recruiting 





Condensed from a recent feature in Dartnell Sales Service, 
this article by Northwestern University’s placement direc- 
tor answers some questions often asked about recruiting 
college graduates. It is a follow-up to the controversial 
stories last month, initiated by businessman John B. Grant 





By Frank S. Endicott 


Director of Placement, Northwestern University 


N recent years, an increasing 

number of business concerns 
have turned to the campuses of our 
colleges and universities for young 
men and women who, when care- 
fully selected and properly trained, 
provide top quality personnel for a 
variety of jobs. Larger companies 
have recruited on college cam- 
puses for many years. Smaller 
concerns are now following the 
same practice. 

It makes little difference how 
many new employees are sought. 
Each company hopes to secure the 
best qualified people it can get. 
The chance that the best qualified 
applicant will appear at the em- 
ployment office or come in re- 
sponse to want ads is small. 


What Does the College-Trained Ap- 
plicant Offer? 

He is already selected on the 
basis of general intelligence. Many 
bright young people do not go to 
college, but it is a well-known fact 
that the senior classes of our 
higher institutions represent 
higher levels of intelligence than 
the average of the general public. 

Secondly, these young people are 
already selected on the basis of 
their ability to learn, They are 
ready to take on learning assign- 
ments in business. Often they learn 
more rapidly from experience than 
they previously learned from books 
and lectures, 

In addition, the social life of the 
campus has given most college 
graduates a general knowledge of 
people and how to get along with 
them. 
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Is the Employment of College Grad- 
uates a Long-Range Investment? 


It is an investment in potential 
high-grade personnel. A _ large 
number of companies think it is an 
investment which pays off. The 
personnel manager of a group of 
large department stores com- 
mented, “Our company is success- 
ful only to the degree that we are 
able to mobilize and utilize effec- 
tively the intelligence and abilities 
of our employees. We need all the 
brain power we can get.” 

One employment supervisor said, 
“We have felt that our investment 
has paid off in men on whose edu- 
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cational training and practical ex- 
perience we can eventually rely 
to fill key positions.” 


How Well Does Industry Retain Col- 
lege Men? 

In December 1951, the author 
reported the results of a survey to 
determine the answer to this ques- 
tion: ‘‘How many college graduates 
did you employ from the class of 
1947, and how many are still with 
you?” Out of 89 companies report- 
ing, the total number of men em- 
ployed from the class of 1947 was 
3,288. Number of these men still 
employed in 1951 was 2,257, or 
68.6 per cent. Of the 15 companies 
hiring 50 or more men, the per- 
centage retained was 68.3 per cent. 
The 25 companies which had paid 
the highest starting salaries hired 
937 men and lost 24 per cent. The 
25 companies paying the lowest 
starting salaries hired 669 men and 
lost 41 per cent. 

It will be noted that only 32 per 
cent of these men left the com- 
panies which employed them after 
nearly 5 years on the job. There 
seems to be a relationship between 
starting rate and tendency to 
leave the company. 


What Is the First Step in Developing 
a College Recruitment Program? 


The first step must be taken by 
top executives who, after a very 
careful consideration of the prob- 
lem, become convinced that the 
company should invest in college 
graduates. Management must be 
thoroughly sold on the program, 
and be prepared to follow through 
with the new men who are hired. 
There must be a definite plan on 
which there is full agreement. 

It should be a plan for the dis- 
covery and development of top 
ability wherever it is found, in- 
cluding present employees whether 
they are college graduates or not. 


How Can the Need for College Men 
Be Determined? 

Through careful job-analysis 
procedures, determine which jobs 
require the level of ability or gen- 
eral background which college 
graduates are likely to have. Study 
recent turnover and, in the light of 
anticipated expansion, agree upon 
the approximate number of new 
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A small investment can save money in your monthly office costs 


600B metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 


OGF Co. 1952 


MODE-MAKER DESKS - 
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| pe EVERY EMPLOYEE in your office 
you are spending a minimum of 
$30,000 over a ten-year period as 
fixed expense for salary, floor space 
and general overhead. 

Isn’t it good business to make cer- 
tain that each employee has good 
tools with which to work so as to in- 
crease productivity, promote health 
and improve morale? 

By good tools is meant a well de- 
signed desk, duty-matched to the job 
—a comfortable, individually adjust- 
able chair—and mechanized files 
which greatly reduce the time neces- 
sary for filing and finding records 
and provide increased capacity per 
square foot of floor space. 

Mode-Maker metal desks, Good- 
form aluminum chairs and Super- 
Filer are office tools of superior 
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quality, beautiful in appearance and 
designed to help every office em- 
ployee get more work done. What’s 
more, they will last a lifetime. 

For less than 2% of your fixed 
expense per employee in a ten-year 
period you could re-equip your office 
in whole or in part with GF metal 
furniture including the proper decor- 
ative surroundings which mean so 
much to employee morale and custo- 
mer prestige. 

Consider the small investment as 
against today’s high operating ex- 
penses. Then in order to learn how 
quickly such an investment will pay 
for itself and provide dividends for 
years thereafter, call your local GF 
distributor or write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. A-13. 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF PROGRESS 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS - METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 





employees to be hired during the 
company year. 


When Are the Colleges Contacted? 

The college crop becomes avail- 
able only at definite times during 
the year, usually July and 
February. A few graduate in Au- 
gust. Schools on the quarter sys- 
tem graduate classes in December, 
March, June, and August. A man 
to be started in July will prob- 
ably be interviewed in March. A 
full year’s recruitment plans are 
usually developed in October or 
November. 


How Should Colleges and Universities 
Be Selected? 


The number of colleges to be 
visited will depend upon the num- 
ber of men to be selected and the 
size of the schools to be visited. 

For example, a company decides 
to employ 10 college graduates. 
Since the ratio of offers to accept- 
ances is about 2 to 1 for nontech- 
nical men, the campus recruiter 
must select at least 20 men who 
meet his requirements. The ratio 
of interviews to offers is roughly 
10 to 1. Thus, the interviewer must 
visit enough colleges to see at least 
200 prospects. 

It seems best to start with near- 
by schools where the company may 
be well known. 


How Should Colleges Be Approached? 

Arrange a preliminary  con- 
ference with the placement direc- 
tor well in advance of the inter- 
viewing season. The placement 
director may have some valuable 
suggestions. 

During the campus visit, the 
company representative can find 
out: What interviewing dates are 
most convenient; what, if any, spe- 
cial programs the school has which 
prepare men for his type of work; 
what descriptive material con- 
cerning the company and the job 
the placement director desires; get 
a sample of the interview forms 
which the bureau supplies; learn 
how the placement office operates; 
what procedures the interviewer 
will follow in dealing with the 
school. 


What Kind of Descriptive Materials 
Are Most Effective? 


The best are those prepared 
especially for college seniors. The 
financial statement, pictures of the 
plants, and the biography of the 
president of the company do not 
suffice. 

Here are the questions college 
seniors want answered: 

1. What opportunity does the 
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company offer for me to learn and 
grow? 

2. What has actually happened 
to the college graduates who were 
hired 3 years ago, 5 years ago, 10 
years ago? 

3. What is the nature of the 
training program? 

4. What is the policy of the com- 
pany regarding promotion and 
salary increases when a man has 
clearly demonstrated his ability to 
progress? 

5. Married men will want to 
know about housing, schools, and 
other general information about 
the community in which they will 
make a home. 

6. What special benefits do per- 
manent employees enjoy? 


How Is the Itinerary Arranged? 

Usually by letter or telephone, 
allowing the placement office at 
least 3 weeks to contact applicants 
and arrange interview schedules. 
Confirm by letter when the final 
date is set. 


Who Should Do the Interviewing? 

This is extremely important. The 
success of the entire program de- 
pends upon the careful screening 
of applicants. The three basic re- 
quirements for the assignment are 
these: 

1. The interviewer must know 
the company and the jobs for 
which he is interviewing appli- 
cants. He must also know the 
people for whom the new employee 
will be working. 

2. He must be a skilled inter- 
viewer. Many believe that special 
training is required. In any case, it 
is clear that not all successful ex- 
ecutives are good interviewers. 

3. He must make a very favor- 
able personal impression. At the 
interview, he is the company. 

College seniors are inexperienced 
and often uncertain about their 
abilities. The interview is a big 
moment in their lives for which 
many of them are poorly prepared. 
The interviewer must look beyond 
the man who sits in the inter- 
viewing room to the man he will 
be in 5 or 6 years. This calls for 
knowledge and skill of a very high 
order. 


Should College Contacts Be Central- 
ized in One Office? 


Centralization concentrates col- 
lege recruiting in a few selected 
company representatives, allows 
the best interviewers to do the job. 
Especially to be avoided is the 
situation where division managers 
roam at will throughout the 


country making college visits with- 
out coordination from the central 
office. 


Can the Personnel Department Screen 
College Sales Trainees? 


It should be able to do so. Un- 
derstanding people is supposed to 
be its specialty. If it is weak at 
this point, strengthen it. Put the 
personnel man through a sales 
training course if necessary. 


How Should the Screening Interview 
Be Conducted? 


Each interviewer must discover 
his own best approach and method. 
He is both a buyer and a salesman. 
He must listen and talk. He must 
observe and be observed. Usually 
he has about 30 minutes with each 
candidate. At the end of that time 
he must decide whether to sched- 
ule further interviews or not. He 
may postpone the decision until 
the end of the day or until he has 
visited more schools, but he has 
only 30 minutes in which to form 
a general opinion of the applicant. 

Here are a few general sugges- 
tions: 

1. Be sure to be on time. 

2. Keep exactly on schedule. 
Students cannot cut many classes. 

3. Look over the bureau’s infor- 
mation form before the interview. 

4. Do not ask questions already 
answered on the form. 

5. Do not do all the talking. 

6. Let him ask questions, but 
don’t make him ask what the 
salary is. Tell him at the appro- 
priate point in your discussion. 

7. Make your notes after he has 
left the room. Have a form of your 
own for speed and convenience. 

8. Be aware of the closing hour 
for the placement bureau staff. 

9. Check your evaluations with 
the placement director after the 
day’s interviewing. He will have 
additional sidelights which will be 
helpful in some cases. 

10. Be helpful, kind, and con- 
siderate to the man you are not 
interested in. Send him away with 
a good feeling toward your com- 
pany. He may be a customer some 
day. 


How Are Candidates Informed of the 
Interviewer’s Decision? 


Applicants generally fall into 
three categories: 

1. Those in whom you are not 
interested and those not interested 
in the job. These should be told at 
the close of the interview. 

2. Those in whom you are very 
much interested. These should be 
invited to company headquarters 

(Continued on page 35) 
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the 
V.B./ 


The new- fashioned individual dictating instrument 
with the trim, book look ... another EDISON first / 


So sturdy... because there’s 
solid EDIson quality beneath the V. P.’s 
striking good looks! It’s built to take 
the toughest daily desk use! Luxuri- 
ously designed, magnificently engi- 
neered, it will win your respect as a 
tireless office companion. 


So small... you now can slip 
your desk dictating instrument right 
into your briefcase or bag! No more 
lugging extra carrying cases around. 
And note: with this pint-sized prodigy 
along, you have complete dictation 
service always available 
as well as dictating. 


transcribing 


° 
So light... you simply tuck it 
like a book! Take 
to meetings, confer- 


In the office or at 


under your arm 
your V. P. along 
ences, conventions, 
home. cross-town or cross-country, your 
personal, dependable“secretary “records 


as you go, like a high-speed camera! 


... there's no comparison 


between the V. P. and other individual dictating instruments! The 


diagram shows you the measure of EDIsoNn’s amazing achieve- 


in mee TYPE Co <= =/4, 


EDISON Vv P 
tl - 


The V. P. 


easiest to Carry 


ment is smallest, lightest, 
and it’s EpIson all the 
way, from its unique 4-in-1 control and 
Automatic Disc Positioning to its Dia- 
mond Recording Yet it's pri ed below 
the market! 


EDISON VOIGEWRITER 


The superb Epison Diamond Disc captures the 
full tonal range of Epison High Definition Re 
cording. It is standard—and interchangeable—on 
all Epison disc equipment. Thus, the V. P. inte- 
grates perfectly with Epison TeLevoice, the new- 
fashioned phone system of dictation 
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BR eens 


TAKE 11 MINUTES 
TO SEE I* IN ACTION! 
We'll be glad to demonstrate 
the V. P. to you 
minutes 


in only 11 
at your convenience. 
No obligation. Send coupon 

or phone nearest Epison 
VorcewriTeR representative 
(see classified directory in ma- 
jor cities). 


EDISON (Ediphone Dit 


All right 


NAME 
TITLt 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


), 30 Lakeside Ave..W. Orange, N.J. 


send the V. P. and your representative around, 
I'll give them 11 minutes 


COMPANY 





With this electronic accounting equipment, Monsanto Chemical is able to 
prepare financial statements faster and with a smaller staff than before 





This report is digested from 
a speech by the author at 
Office Management Confer- 
ence of American Manage- 
ment Association. It reveals 
steps one company has 
taken toward electronic ac- 
counting, which may even- 
tually do all figure work for 
this and other companies. 
Other stories about elec- 
tronic accounting include 
one in the August 1949 issue 
and one in November 1950 





Job That Required 40 Man Days 


Now Completed in 8 Hours 


By E. J. Cunningham 


Assistant Controller, Monsanto Chemical Company 


ORTY man days were formerly 
required for the manual prepa- 
ration of financial statements. 

With electronic equipment, we 
now produce these same financial 
statements with CPC—card pro- 
grammed calculators—in 6 to 8 
hours. 

We have reduced the personnel 
required for this particular job by 
three typists and two accountants. 
This reduction includes elimina- 
tion of our former method of hand 
posting the general ledgers. 

With today’s shortage of clerical 
help, it seems almost unnecessary 
to add that none of these five 
people lost their jobs. We had 
plenty of other work to which we 
could transfer them. 

Use of CPC alone was not en- 
tirely responsible, but it has helped 
us materially in reducing the date 
of issuance of our monthly reports 
from the fifteenth to the fifth of 
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each month. Obviously a monthly 
report coming on the fifth is con- 
siderably more timely and more 
valuable than a report issued 10 
days later. 

Other accounting procedures, 
such as the preparation of a dis- 
tribution of payrolls to accounts 
and computation of related over- 
head expenses, have been success- 
fully applied to the CPC. 

Preparation and computation of 
dividends payable to stockholders 
is also being performed by this 
unit. 

Before we went into this new 
type of accounting, many months 
of study were spent to determine 
how electronic machines could be 
used most effectively. While it is 
by no means the final answer to all 
our accounting problems, the IBM 
card programmed calculator was 
selected by our accounting re- 
search group as the unit which ap- 


peared to come closest to giving 
us what we were looking for in 
electronic accounting equipment. 

The card programmed calcula- 
tor has been in use at Monsanto 
well over a year. Our monthly 
financial reports to management, 
including statement of income, di- 
visional and company balance 
sheets, are prepared without any 
additional manual, typing, or 
clerical effort after the tabulated 
trial balance is. made. 

It should be remembered that 
the CPC will perform any pre- 
scribed sequence of instructions as 
the result of operations already 
performed. The equipment consists 
of individual units interconnected 
by cables. There is an accounting 
tabulator; one, two, or three aux- 
iliary mechanical storage units; 
and an electronic computer with 
an automatic punch. 

We are looking forward to put- 
ting more accounting jobs on elec- 
tronic equipment. We have ex- 
perimented with the preparation 
of our monthly cost reports, and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Quality reproduction! | “That's why we 


Convenience! 


rom es switched to the 
3M Plate... 


says Walter Campion with the advertising department 


—— 


of the Lindsay Co. (St. Paul, Minn., manufacturers 


of nationally-distributed Automatic Water Softeners 


sé 


... here in the Advertising De- 
partment, where we also do our own 
printing, we are constantly striving to 
find ways of reducing costs and yet 
maintain the high standards of quality 
advertising. To gain that necessary 
quality, the majority of our work is run 
on 3M Plates. Not only do we like the 
reproduction we consistently get, but 
also the ease of operation on the press. 

“We find that we have saved a con- 
siderable amount of money since we 
began using the 3M Pre-sensitized 
Photo-Offset Plate.” 

Start using grainless aluminum 3M 
Plates yourself. You'll get the same 
good results. Instruct your plate-ma- 

ker to furnish them on your next job. 


GRAINLESS ALUMINUM makes the difference! Available in the following sizes for duplicating 
résscs: 

3M PLATES: 1. deliver finest quality printing 2. won't recente 

oxidize 3. permit easy additions or deletions 4. con- 11)” » 16” Stra ght Cut « 16° x 172" Straight Cut 


venient and safe to store 5. deliver perfect re-runs. MULTILITH 

10” x 15" Pin Bor « 10° x 15” Straight Cut @ 10” x 15%" 

Serrated @ 11/2" x 20%" Serrated « 152” x 202" Serrated 
Also available in larger sizes for lithographic presses 


PSSSSSSSSlSSlSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeGeeeeeeeeeeen 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
Printing Products Division, Dept. AB13, St. Paul 6, Minn 


— Send FREE samples of work done by "3M" PHOTO-OFFSET 
PLATES plus full information and price list. () I'd like to make a 
date to see the "3M" Plate. We do [) do not [) make our own 


plates. [) No. & type of presses. 


Name 


Pre-sensitized All-Aluminum 


PHOTO-OFFSET PLATES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF "SCOTCH" BRAND CELLOPHANE TAPE 


Firm_—__ 
Address 


City— Zone State—___ 
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How to Avoid Insurance Penalties 
In Inventory Losses 





This is another article in a series by Tower Belt, partner 
of Belt, Ricker, and Richardson, Chicago insurance coun- 
seling firm. The problem of avoiding penalties that occur 


because of improper reporting of values is discussed here 





N the November AMERICAN 

BUSINESS, the problem of insur- 
ing fluctuating inventories was 
considered. As we mentioned, un- 
der the provisional or monthly re- 
porting contract, insurance is pur- 
chased with maximum limits 
presumed to be well above the 
anticipated peak value of the in- 
ventories during the year. The 
monthly reports of values are filed 
with the insurance company, and 
at the end of the policy term, the 
premium is determined from the 
average values. 

The monthly reporting, or pro- 
visional form, is quite attractive 
and has many advantages provid- 
ing the policyholder not only un- 
derstands, but is in a position to 
meet, certain of its requirements. 

Paying a penalty of $8,151.37 is 
an expensive method of learning 
the provisions of such a policy, 
especially since this part of the 
penalty could have been avoided 
without having to pay additional 
premium, 

Our case in point has to do with 
a manufacturer who, apparently, 
recognized some significant fluc- 
tuations occurred in the value of 
his merchandise throughout the 
year. 

During the first policy year, the 
reported values averaged $4,000 
per month, but it was later de- 
termined that the true average 
value of the merchandise was 
$25,463. In determining the pre- 
mium, the average reported values 
of $4,000 were used and not the 
correct values. The actual earned 
premium, based on the rate apply- 
ing and the average of the reported 
values, was $38.40. However, a 
minimum premium of $100 ap- 
plied, and for the same minimum 
premium the insured could have 
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had advantage of $10,416.67 of 
cover. 

In the second policy year, a loss 
of $27,253 occurred on February 
14. 

The last report of values filed 
before the loss was for December 
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31, and the report indicated $2,000. 
After the loss, it was developed 
that as of December 31 the actual 
value was $28,140. 

The court agreed with the un- 
derwriter and applied the follow- 
ing provision from the insurance 
contract: 

Liability under this policy shall 
not in any case exceed that pro- 
portion of any loss hereunder 
(meaning the loss at the location 
involved), which the last reported 
value filed prior to the loss at the 
location where any loss occurs 
bears to the actual value at that 
location on the date for which re- 
port is made. 


By Tower Belt 


The proportion of reported value 
to actual value as of December 31 
is the relation of $2,000 to 
$28,140, or 7.11 per cent. There- 
fore, the policyholder collected 
7.11 per cent or $1,937.69 out of 
his actual loss of $27,253. The 
policyholder was therefore penal- 
ized $25,315.31 due to the inade- 
quate reporting of values. 

The insurance rate applying was 
96 cents per hundred. The mini- 
mum premium of $100 at this rate 
of 96 cents would have provided 
insurance coverage in the amount 
of $10,416.67. 

If the insured was interested in 
holding his premium outlay to 
$100, he still could have reported 
values up to $10,416.67, and then 
his proportion of actual value to 
reported value would have been 
37.02 per cent, and the recovery 
would have been $10,089.06, or 
$8,151.37 more without paying ad- 
ditional premium. 

All of the facts leading up to 
this very unsatisfactory develop- 
ment are not available; the policy- 
holder should not have used the 
reporting form unless it was his 
intention to meet all the require- 
ments, and he should have been 
fully informed on such require- 
ments. Among others, the.inven- 
tory records should be such that it 
is simple to make reports. 

The fact that the values were 
reported in round figures should 
have indicated to those receiving 
the report that undoubtedly some- 
thing was wrong. Inventory values 
seldom occur in such nice round 
figures. 

In another case, the percentage 
penalty in adjusting a loss was 
slightly less. 

Inventory values for the months 
of February, March, and April 
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Hand STAYS on 
MONROE’S 
Single Keyboard .... 


Hand STRAYS on 


Extra Keyboard.... 


Tracer light beams show how 
hand action is concentrated on 
Single Keyboard. Less travel 
means more production, 

fewer errors. 


Compare the dispersed, wasteful 
hand action of machine “X”. 
Operators work harder, 

produce less because attention 
is divided, 


Believe it or not THESE are Production Lines! 


Take a long look at the photographie studies above. 
They mean money to you... increased economy 
through increased production, efficiency and goodwill 
from your operators. 

They’re light beam photos made by U. S. Testing 
Company, Ine. that trace the hand motion... or work 
... required by Monroe’s Single Keyboard and the 
keyboard of another leading calculator. 


Note how ... on the Monroe ... motion is concen- 


Monroe Fully Automatic 
Adding-Calculator 


MON FQ E ccc roc cccme: 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING 


trated . . . how the operator's hand never leaves the 
keyboard as in machine “X”. Multiply this individual 
saving of time and effort by the hundreds of times an 
operator depresses the keys daily. That’s why operators 
prefer Monroes ... why Monroes produce more with 
less effort, fewer errors. 

Your local Monroe man will be glad to give you a 
demonstration of the most efficient fully automatic 


calculator you can buy. Telephone him today. 


e 
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MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, General Offices: Orange, N. J 
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were reported to be $3,000; in each 
case in straight round figures. 

After a loss which occurred on 
June 10, it was discovered that the 
April 30 values were $9,529.50 and 
not $3,000. 

The percentage or proportion of 
values reported to those existing 
were $3,000 to $9,529.50 or 31.48 
per cent. 

The actual physical loss was 
$10,091.49, so the policyholder col- 
lected 31.48 per cent of this figure, 
or $3,176.80, and therefore had to 
stand the loss of $6,914.69. 

A case in which a penalty of 
$42,676.60 was involved is ex- 
tremely illustrative and also in- 
teresting from the point of view 
of the bookkeeping techniques that 
were applied. 

At the close of the last fiscal 
year, the inventory indicated was 
$75,000. In the next month sales 
amounted to $15,000, and the in- 
surance report for the end of that 
month indicated values of $60,000; 
for the next 3 months, the sales 
were respectively $7,000, $6,000 
and $6,000. Reports of values were 
then made at $53,000, $47,000, and 
$41,000. At no time did the book- 
keeping department record any 
purchases, or additions to the 
stock. 

The last report of values before 
the loss was for $41,000, and after 
the loss it developed that values 
at that time were $82,672.67. The 
proportion reported was therefore 
49.59 per cent. 

The actual loss sustained was 
$84,659, so the policyholder col- 
lected 49.59 per cent, or $41,982.40. 

This penalized the policyholder 
$42,676.60 or, perhaps more cor- 
rectly stated, the policyholder was 
a seif-insurer for this amount. 

One of the most interesting cases 
we have seen did not reach the 
courts. 

On the last day of April, a man- 
ager instructed his men to remove 
from the location merchandise 
valued slightly in excess of 
$16,000. It was expected that the 
removal would be made that day 
and, in return, the insurance re- 
port of values for the end of the 
month omitted these values. 

It developed later that the mer- 
chandise was not removed until a 
day or so later. 

Through this somewhat unusual 
circumstance, the insured reported 
values of $31,345, whereas they 
should have been $47,837 and in 
effect the proportion reported was 
65.52 per cent. 

Some 40 days later a loss of 
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$60,735 in merchandise occurred. 

On the basis of the proportion 
reported on the last reported value, 
the insured was entitled to recover 
only $39,793.57 and thereby 
would have to stand a penalty of 
$20,941.43. 

In our case, there developed a 
substantial silver lining for the 
policyholder. 

It was established that the mer- 
chandise which had not been re- 
moved at the proper time had been 
sold, and under the legal prin- 
ciples enumerated in our Septem- 
ber article, the policyholder no 
longer had title and so was re- 
lieved of the responsibility of re- 
porting these values. The penalty 
was therefore not invoked, and the 
policyholder collected the entire 
loss. Some professional expenses 
in the successful collection were 
incurred. 

One bad situation we have seen 
develop in highly seasonal ware- 
housing of stock illustrates a prin- 
ciple which can be applied to a 
number of industries. For illustra- 
tion, let us say that a manufac- 
turer supplies crates for fruit. 
During the month of June he ships 
to Cobden, in the center of the 
peach growing section of southern 
Illinois, crates valued at $10,000. 
A loss occurs on July 20, before 
the report of values has been filed 
for June 30, and immediately pre- 
vious to the time that the crates 
would have been sold to the fruit 
producers for shipment of their 
crops. 

Let us also assume that at the 
close of the previous season, crates 
valued at $1,000 were left over 
for the fall, winter, and spring 
months. The management conserv- 
atively reduced this inventory 
value to $500 and mistakenly re- 
ported it as $500, instead of the 
correct values for insurance pur- 
poses of $1,000. 

It is, of course, not too impor- 
tant to a sizable organization that 
the reports for the low months be 
accurate, as long as one thinks of 
the loss at that time. In other 
words, the loss of $500 under such 
a situation would not necessarily 
mean a special meeting of the 
board of directors and the like. 

However, we are assuming that 
a $10,000 loss occurred on July 20 
and that is something quite dif- 
ferent from $500 or $1,000. 

Since the policyholder was re- 
porting only 50 per cent of values 
on May 31, a 50 per cent penalty 
will apply, and of the $10,000 loss, 
only $5,000 will be payable by the 









insurance company. It takes only a 
moment to reflect that this same 
situation in many industries pro- 
jects not from $1,000 to $10,000 
but perhaps $1,000 or so to $50,000 
and the like. 

The application of this full re- 
porting clause (about the equiva- 
lent of a coinsurance clause) is 
such that the policyholder may 
well be penalized more severely 
than if he had purchased specific 
insurance and had failed to comply 
with the coinsurance requirements. 

Let us consider the inventory 
fluctuations of an actual case. 

Under the provisional form, one 
is obligated to provide 100 per 
cent insurance to value. On the 
other hand, under a specific form 
without the reporting feature, the 
80 per cent coinsurance clause 
would serve practical purposes. In 
this case, the values are substan- 
tially at $700,000 from July 
through the next March. The co- 
insurance requirement would be 
about $560,000 for this period and 
let us assume that the policyholder 
had only provided $500,000 in- 
surance coverage. 

At most any time during this 
period a recovery could have been 
made of 89.29 per cent of the loss 
with a limit, of course, of the 
$500,000. On the other hand, let 
us assume that a provisional form 
was used, and the last report of 
values was for only $500,000. In 
that case, only 71.47 per cent of 
the loss would be recoverable, sub- 
ject to a maximum of $500,000. 

From October through Decem- 
ber, the insurance requirements 
took a substantial drop and no co- 
insurance penalty of significance 
would have applied. 

Under the reporting form, how- 
ever, should the reports have been 
short of the actual values at the 
end of September, a penalty would 
have been projected into a loss any 
time after this report was made 
and before the next report. 





Accidents 


ORE than two-thirds of all in- 

dustrial injuries occur in 
plants with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, according to H. J. Hagge, 
president of American Mutual Al- 
liance, association of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies 
in the nation. Emphasis on safety 
programs is expected to reduce 
accidents in 1953, Mr. Hagge said. 
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The J & L trademark is recognized as a symbol of con- 
sistent and dependable quality to steel users in all 
branches of American industry. 


Miss Margaret Ramsay. Top Secretary to Admiral Ben 
Moreell, Chairman of the Board, J & L says: “For con- 
sistent and dependable typing. let me highly recom- 
mend the new Electri-conomy. Letters and reports are 
turned out with amazing electric speed and ease — and 
they’re so good looking!” 


Remington Electri-conomy typewriters at work in one 
of the executive offices at J&L Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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It takes peak production in the 


office to produce top quality 
steel in the plant. That’s why 


Jones & Laughlin chose the new 


Klectri-conomy 


> 
Typewr! ler 
e/ 
By REMINGTON RAND 


es, Electri-conomy typewriters play 
¥ a tremendously important part during 

the many processes that change ore to 
ingot to finished product at J&L Steel. 

These superb new electric typewriters are 
meeting the many typing needs at J&L with 
greater ease, greater speed and greater accu- 
racy. Correspondence, shipping manifests, per- 
sonnel records, offset duplication material, 
specification sheets, publicity and sales promotion 
releases, multiple carbon copies, stencils and 
reports have taken on a new handsome, dis- 
tinctive, uniform appearance—and are turned 
out in less time than ever before. 

Learn how the Remington Electri-conomy 
can do a job for your organization. Call or 
visit your nearest Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center or send for free folder‘‘Take 
A Letter” (RE 8499). Address requests to 
Room 2569,315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 





Elevator Service Is 30 Per Cent 
Faster at General Shoe 





General Shoe Corporation, Nashville, Tenn., provides ele- 


vator service that is 30 per cent faster than before, and 


there is a savings of $8,915, which is the amount paid to 
the four operators who have now been given different jobs 





LEVATOR service in the 12- 

story Nashville, Tenn., head- 
quarters building of the General 
Shoe Corporation is now 30 per 
cent faster than before its three 
car-switch elevators were mod- 
ernized with Otis ‘operatorless” 
equipment. Four attendants, cost- 
ing $8,915 a year, had been neces- 
sary to operate the manually con- 
trolled elevators. The former at- 
tendants were given other jobs in 
the company. 

“The service we are obtaining 
from these elevators is so far 
superior to what we had before 
the modernization, it is hard to be- 
lieve that we still have the same 
basic equipment,” said Frank 
Washington, manager of the build- 
ing. “For example, before the 
change we waited from 25 to 30 
seconds or longer for an elevator. 
Now, the average waiting time is 
about 19 seconds.” 

Before the modernization, pas- 
sengers would sometimes have to 
wait as long as 3 minutes for an 
elevator because of poor schedul- 
ing. The newly installed control 
equipment includes an automatic 
scheduling system that dispatches 
elevator cars at regular, frequent 
intervals. 

Hoisting machinery, car frames, 
and other basic parts of the origi- 
nal elevators, installed by the Otis 
Elevator Company in 1927, have 
been retained. Addition of auto- 
matic control equipment, new cabs 
and entrances with power-operated 
doors, new fixtures, and other 
modernization detail cost a total of 
$79,712. 

“We estimate that the savings 
in the salary of operators will 
amortize the cost of the moderni- 
zation of these elevators in ap- 
proximately 9 years,” Mr. Wash- 
ington explained. “This saving in 
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operators’ salaries represents the 
largest single saving in building 
operating expense we have been 
able to make.” 

Actual economies are greater 
than originally estimated, since the 
automatic equipment has made it 
possible to dispense with a starter 
as well as attendants. The cost of 
uniforms and other incidental ex- 
penses have also been eliminated 
by this installation. 

Acceptance of the operatorless 
elevators by both employees and 
the visiting public has been whole- 
hearted, Mr. Washington said. 

Heavy interfloor traffic in the 
General Shoe Building has made 
this a severe test of operatorless 
service. A cafeteria on the second 
floor adds to the elevator traffic. 
There is hardly a trip when each 
elevator does not carry an average 
of five or six passengers, both in 
the up and down directions, yet the 
car may leave and arrive at the 


first floor without any passengers. 

The elevators have been oper- 
ated without attendants since their 
second day in use. A starter was 
stationed in the lobby for the first 
2 weeks, but since then the instal- 
lation has functioned efficiently 
without either starter or atten- 
dants being present. 

The three elevators are dis- 
patched by the Otis ‘“‘time-spacing” 
supervisory system, which auto- 
matically coordinates the move- 
ments of the group of cars to con- 
form with the elevator traffic at 
any time of the day. To accom- 
modate varied traffic conditions, 
the system provides four operat- 
ing programs, “up peak,” “down 
peak,” “balanced,” and the “inter- 
mittent period.” 

The building superintendent 
simply turns a dial to place the de- 
sired program in operation. The 
dispatching interval is determined 
automatically, depending on the 
number of cars in service and the 
selected traffic program in opera- 
tion at that time. 

The building has 650 occupants 
—most of the headquarters ad- 
ministrative employees of the Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation. Net rent- 
able area is 70,000 square feet. 
Each of the three Otis elevators 
has a capacity of 16 persons, and 
travels at a speed of 350 feet per 
minute. 





What to Expect a 1960 


HE Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Com- 

pany, management consultants, 
recently released a report on pro- 
ductivity based on 33 years of data 
and trends from the beginning of 
World War I to the end of World 
War II. 

Entitled ‘Progress in Produc- 
tivity and Pay,” the report indi- 
cated that by 1960 the nation 
should achieve the following: 

1. Gain in productivity per man- 
year of 34 per cent over 1947. 

2. Continuance of “‘labor’s share 
of production.” 


3. Increase of 34 per cent in the 
average annual income per worker 
without inflation. 


4. A continued reduction in the 
competitive prices of manufactured 
products. 

5. Expansion in volume of fac- 
tory output. 

6. Jump of 162 per cent in con- 
sumption of electric power. 

7. Increase of 43 per cent in per 
capita average standard of living. 

8. Increase in employment pro- 
portionate to population growth. 
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THERE ARE SIX DISTINCT 
TYPES OF ACME VISIBLE 


industrial leader said this some SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT — 
AND EVERY OWE IS A 


years ago; it is even truer today. What REAL TIME SAVER. 


does it avail you to keep a record but 

get no real benefit from the valuable facts 
it contains? The application of knowledge 
guides business to greater profits. Your 


records contain the knowledge—Acme 





visible equipment enables you to apply it! 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CROZET, VIRGINIA 
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New “Keysort” Train Tickets 
Provide Traffic Figures 


HE Long Island Railroad, 

world’s largest commuter road, 
introduced recently a new “on- 
train” ticket which company of- 
ficials believe will furnish valuable 
traffic data on better passenger 
service. The ticket is a Keysort 
marginally punched duplicate set, 
manufactured by the McBee Com- 
pany. Quick and easy sorts of 
tickets by branch and point of des- 
tination will be possible. 

“For some time,” said Henry 
Weiss, the Long Island’s traffic 
manager, ‘we have felt the need 
for additional traffic statistics. But 
the staggering number of on-train 
fares collected has made such 
studies impossible. 

“The Long Island collects ap- 
proximately 10 million fares a year 
on its trains. A few years ago 
we did attempt a study covering a 
brief period by the hand-sort meth- 
od, but it required 18 months be- 
fore results were known.” 

The new ticket has evenly spaced 
holes around all four edges. Each 
hole is a code for some wanted 
factor. There is, for instance, one 
for each of the Long Island’s ten 
branches. When selling a ticket, 
the trainman will as usual punch 
the amount collected. He will also 
“V-slot” the branch hole and the 
holes indicating point of origin and 
destination. The sorting operation 
is simple. Using sorting for 
branches as an example, an opera- 
tor inserts a sorting needle at the 
hole marked “Port Washington” 
and lifts up. All Port Washington 
tickets having been slotted at that 
point by the trainman are unsup- 
ported and drop out. 

“We expect,” reported Mr. Weiss, 
“to be able to sort in a matter of 
minutes, where by hand it took an 
uneconomical number of man- 
hours. Accuracy will be another 
factor gained. Since Keysorting is 
mechanical, sorts will be 100 per 
cent accurate.” 

Long Island officials expect the 
new ticket to furnish data to dis- 
tribute equipment better, study 
flow of traffic, arrange schedules, 
and furnish accurate information 
for rate adjustment cases, both 
increases and decreases. 

A plus benefit will be the rapid 
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calculation of New York City and 
Federal transportation gross re- 
ceipts taxes. The present man- 
hour load for the figuring of Fed- 
eral tax is expected to be cut by 
about 80 per cent after employees 
become acquainted with the 
mechanics of the system. The same 
operation will, as a by-product, de- 
velop statistics on the flow of 
traffic between stations. 

After being sorted, the resulting 
groups will be run through ‘“‘Ticko- 
meters” for count, giving totals for 
each combination point of origin 
and destination. It will then be a 
comparatively simple computation 
to establish Federal and New York 
City taxes. 

An ingenious punch has elimi- 
nated the nuisance of trainmen 


carrying two devices. As is gen- 
erally known, each trainman has 
his distinctive punch to make pos- 
sible later identification of tickets 
he sold. Long Island machinists de- 
vised an attachment for these 
punches which fits over the top, 
and will be used for “V”’ slotting 
of the tickets. 

As a trial run, and to acquaint 
operating personnel with the new 
ticket, it is first being introduced 
on the Port Washington branch. 
This division is the company’s 
heaviest in traffic, carrying ap- 
proximately 100 trains a day. 
Later, if the plan meets with the 
success Long Island officials ex- 
pect, the new sorting ticket will be 
extended to the other nine 
branches. 





How Are the Railroads Doing? 


MERICA’S railroads are doing 
very well—for an industry 
whose detractors sounded its death 
knell some years ago! The latest 
summary issued by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics shows that the 
nation’s Class I roads paid total 
cash dividends last year of $328,- 
477,833! This was a return of 3.69 
per cent on investment after ac- 
crued depreciation, and was the 
largest total cash dividend paid 
out in the last 13 years recorded. 
Accounting for more employees 
than all other forms of public 
transportation, the Class I roads 
employed an average of 1,276,000 
men and women monthly through- 
out 1951. From trackwalker to 
engineer, employees earned the 
highest income in American rail- 
road history: An average hourly 
rate of $1.74, a total weekly 
average of $79.28, and an annual 
average wage of $4,133.69. 

To haul the third largest peace- 
time tonnage in history, the 
Class I railroads, at the end of 
1951, had 40,036 locomotives 
(17,493 Diesel-powered), a drop of 
3,576 from the all-time high of 
1944, But these fewer power units 


were capable of pulling a greater 
tonnage than at any time in 
American history! 

With 18,347 less freight cars 
than at the wartime peak in 1944, 
the 1,775,788 cars (30,000 more 
than in 1950) had the highest re- 
corded aggregate carrying capacity 
—92,671,033 tons. The average box 
car in 1944 had a capacity of 44.5 
tons, while in 1951 this had grown 
to an average of 47.8 tons and the 
capacity had improved materially 
on all other types—fiat, stock, gon- 
dola, hopper, tank, and refrigera- 
tor cars. 

Government officials have again 
been called upon by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads to al- 
locate at once and continuously 
sufficient steel to construct 10,000 
freight cars monthly, which gives 
some idea of the railroads’ growth. 

Only in the passsenger picture 
was the story less favorable—an 
understandable feature in the light 
of the greatest recorded number of 
passenger cars, buses, and _ air- 
planes. There were 36,130 pas- 
senger train cars in service in 
1951—tthe smallest number since 
the 1930's. 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS 
—AND MORE! 


Accounts Receivable 


Herts. new high: peaamcatiy 
= Material Records 


Wage Accrual Records 


Payroll Records ® Cost Records 


aud poring ease To joduce_ Fecon Leder 
you accoutiliy coils — 





Here at last is an accounting machine so swift, so tho 
efficient, so simple to operate, that it brings bigger savings ‘ Now - mer ap thrao/ 
to every job—does ai/ jobs with unerring accuracy! 4 


The Sensimatic’s amazing effort-free speed comes from its 
exclusive sensing panel or “mechanical brain” that automatically 
directs it through every accounting operation. Its superior 
design makes the operator’s work easy. There is less 

to do—less to learn. Automatic controls, continuous visibility 

of work in progress, and complete keyboard control, 

reduce operations and chance of error—provide 

peak production on every accounting job. 


Get the facts today about Sensimatic’s astonishing 

record of low-cost, high-speed operation! Call 

the Burroughs office nearest you. It’s listed in the Sensimatic 
yellow pages of your telephone book. Burroughs Adding Sensimatic 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. Sensimatic 


> 300 with 11 totals 
200 with 5 totals 
> 100 with 2 totals 


CHANGE JOBS INSTANTLY ... at a turn of the job 
selector knob. Any four different accounting oper- 
ations controlled by one sensing panel. Any number 
of panels can be used, so there's no limit to the 
number of jobs a Sensimatic will do. 
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WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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New Air Tube System Speeds Order Handling 


PEEDY handling of orders, par- 

ticularly emergency orders 
for repair parts, was a problem of 
great concern to the Deming Com- 
pany of Salem, Ohio, maker of 
pumps and water systems. 

For over 70 years, Deming 
pumps and water systems have 
been installed on farms and in in- 
dustrial plants. In either case, 
when the pump or water system 
doesn’t function, serious complica- 
tions can result. Installation of a 
Lamson Airtube system, between 


the order department in the main 
office building and the production 
department across the street, 
solved many of the problems of 
speeding up orders. This makes 
possible getting the pump back in 
operation without undue loss. 
This Airtube system runs from 
the main office building, under the 
street, beneath the foundry, to the 
production office where there is a 
central desk. The production office 
is connected with the engineering 
department and two of the sub- 
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“| never dreamed figuring was so simple as on a Marchant. 


“Take multiplication...getting the answer is easier than writing it down. 


“My Marchant multiplies automatically and with one less step 
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assembly departments by separate 
lines. The system is used to carry 
orders, invoices, blueprints, and 
even small parts between all 
points. It is interesting to note that 
the success obtained through use 
of the first tube resulted in the in- 
stallation of additional tubes to 
other departments some months 
later. 

Orders were formerly carried by 
messenger. The messenger made 
his rounds of the various depart- 
ments. If orders were ready, he 
picked them up and carried them 
to the production office. He could 
only make one round per hour. As 
a result, there could be consider- 
able delay in transmittal. 

Orders for repair and renewal 
parts come in by letter, wire, and 
telephone. As a result, the fastest 
possible handling is required. Now 
with the Airtube installation, the 
order is written up soon after it 
is received. It is then dispatched 
to the production office where it 
arrives some 200 yards away in 
approximately 13 seconds. This has 
resulted in the plant’s being able 
to ship some urgent repair orders 
on the same day as received. As a 
result, good relations with cus- 
tomers have been maintained. 

Emergency repair orders are 
specially marked and handled. The 
present system also means a re- 
duced sorting problem, since 
smaller batches of orders are 
transmitted at one time to the pro- 
duction office. The fact that the 
Airtubes connect the production 
office with the two departments 
which handle most emergency 
parts and repairs means that an 
order can receive almost imme- 
diate attention. During processing, 
orders may use the system more 
than once, since they may be trans- 
mitted from the production office 
to the assembly departments or to 
the engineering department. 

After completion, orders are re- 
turned to the main office by tube 
to be turned over to the account- 
ing department for billing. 

The system also has greatly sim- 
plified the use of blueprints 
throughout the plant. A request 
can be sent to the engineering de- 
partment through the tube. A 
print is produced and immediately 
returned the same way. 

The installation has resulted in 
safer, quicker, and surer delivery 
of all papers and small items be- 
tween the major departments. 
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Program for 
Recruiting 


(Continued from page 22) 


for further consideration. If you 
can make the date right there, do 
it. If not, write the man in a very 
few days and send a copy of your 
letter to the placement bureau. 

3. Those in the middle group. 
You want more time to: consider 
these applicants in the light of 
others yet to be interviewed. These 
should be told that you will notify 
them of your decision within a 
stated period of time. Do not fail 
to keep your word. Send a copy of 
your letter to the college placement 
bureau. 


How Are Home Office Interviews 
Handled? 

Some companies devote an en- 
tire day to meeting and interview- 
ing a group of applicants. Arrange- 
ments are made to talk with ex- 
ecutives who, at the close of the 
day, compare notes and make final 
decisions. Applicants like to meet 
men in the organization from their 
own school. There is, of course, a 
tour of the office or plant and 
lunch with top management. 





Methods Award 


N the Industrial Management 

Society’s second methods im- 
provement competition, Bell & 
Howell Company won first place. 
The award plaque was presented 
at the 16th annual National Time 
and Motion Study Banquet in 
Chicago recently. 

(The story of Bell & Howell’s 
methods improvement program 
was detailed in AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in the November issue.) 

The prize winning entry was a 
16mm., 12-minute “before and 
after” film on _ collating sales 
manuals, made by the company’s 
work simplification department. 
As a result of the film study a new, 
improved method was devised. The 
“after” portion of the film shows 
the changes in procedure to elimi- 
nate waste motions. 

Second prize in the methods im- 
provement competition went to 


The Birtman Electric Company of | 


Rock Island, Ill., and third prize 
went to The Upjohn Company. 
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Home Office Efficiency Improves 
Service to Customers 





Minute Maid Corporation, with an increase in sales from 
$400,000, 6 years ago, to more than $30 million today, 
finds little difficulty in giving fast, accurate service to its 


customers in spite of the ever-present expansion movement 





By Lillian Stemp 


IX years ago, Minute Maid’s 

$400,000 annual sales repre- 
sented the entire output of the 
frozen concentrate industry. Last 
year Minute Maid sales topped the 
$30 million mark, with industry 
sales to wholesalers reaching $150 
million. The transition from a 
small enterprise to a large one was 
smooth for the Minute Maid Cor- 
poration offices in New York City 
because thought had been given to 
the possibilities of expansion when 
the business was started. Systems 
and facilities are as modern as the 
product sold—Minute Maid fresh- 
frozen juices. 

The office is air conditioned, and 
has some _ acoustical treatment. 
About 50 foot-candles of light are 
registered at desk levels. Office 
furnishings are slightly more than 
a year old. Executives’ secretaries 
have private offices with custom- 
built furnishings to correspond to 
their personal needs. 

The reception room has an at- 
tractive display of Minute Maid 
products encased in plastic. The 
room is luxuriously furnished with 
lounge chairs and utility tables. A 
notice at a telephone invites visi- 
tors to use the instrument for calls 
they may wish to make while wait- 
ing for appointments. 

Once a month the board of direc- 
tors and officers of the company 
meet in a spacious, soundproofed, 
air-conditioned, teakwood paneled 
conference room. As they discuss 
organizational and administrative 
policies, they replenish their water 
glasses with Minute Maid products 
instead of the traditional water. 
Decisions made at the meeting are 
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promptly relayed to supervisors, 
thus keeping the organization 
quickly and fully informed. 

Most of the office personnel have 
specific assignments, but they are 
trained for other functions. For 
example, the assistant personnel 
director also acts as office man- 
ager and paymaster. Mail clerks 
also operate the Multilith and Ditto 
machines. The chief accountant is 
also the cabinet manager. Calls 
coming in for the chief accountant 
in that capacity ring in the outer 
office and go through one secre- 
tary. Those coming in for him as 
cabinet manager go through an- 
other secretary. When either of 
the calls needs to be referred to 
him personally, he is signaled by 
a flasher light. 

John M. Fox, president of Min- 
ute Maid, spends limited time in 
the New York office since he makes 
frequent visits to the Minute Maid 
plants in Florida and five divi- 
sional sales offices, as well as 
lemonade packing facilities in 
California. He conserves’ time 
through an interoffice communica- 
tion system, which is connected to 
the offices of all key personnel. A 
conference hook-up permits him 
to contact all of these people 
simultaneously. If one of the in- 
dividuals is not in his office at the 
time, a signal light stays on until 
cleared by contact with Mr. Fox’ 
office. This eliminates repeat calls, 
leaving messages, and so on. 

Minute Maid offices have a 
SoundScriber and an Audograph, 
but Mr. Fox dictates his letters at 
home, which are then turned over 
to his secretary or stenographers 


at the office for transcribing. Min- 
ute Maid has 23 manual and 4 
electric typewriters. 

The furnishings in the presi- 
dent’s office were all custom built. 
His green leather-covered desk is 
positioned so that natural light 
falls over his shoulders. Built-in 
cabinets directly in back of his 
desk provide space for books, re- 
ports, and other needed papers. 
Various Minute Maid products are 
displayed on the window sills. 
Across the room a huge sailfish is 
mounted on the teakwood paneling. 

Mr. Fox’ management techniques 
include the delegating of responsi- 
bilities to capable assistants in 
marketing, chemical engineering, 
research and development, and 
other specialized fields. In addition 
to their regular functions, these 
men summarize pertinent items 
found in technological periodicals 
for Mr. Fox’ quick perusal. 

During the fiscal year of 1952 
the volume of Minute Maid sales 
approximated $30 million. To 
handle this volume an accurate in- 
ventory control system was de- 
veloped. From the time it was put 
into effect on March 1, 1951, to 
the present, the system has been 
accurate “almost down to a can.” 
Inventories are successfully con- 
trolled from the time products 
leave the factories until they 
enter and leave 100 public ware- 
houses. 

The system consists essentially 
of a master control supported by 
individual lot cards. The forms 
serve many purposes, being used 
daily for distributing billings by 
warehouses, for monthly trial 
balances of inventories, and for 
numerous analyses for the ac- 
counting department. 

As soon as a shipment of Minute 
Maid products leaves a factory, a 
copy of the shipping order is sent 
to New York. The master control is 
charged upon receipt of these 
papers, even though the product 
may still be in transit. Individual 
warehouse controls are also 
charged immediately on paper. 

Anything that is not received by 
the warehouses at the end of the 
month reflects in a reconciliation 
report as an “in transit” item. For 
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example, a shipment of _ the 
twenty-eighth day of a month 
would be charged to the inventory 
control. Perhaps the product would 
not actually be received until the 
third or fourth of the following 
month. It would not appear on the 
warehouse inventories as on hand 
at the close of the month’s busi- 
ness. The shipment would neces- 
sarily have to be added to the in- 
ventory reported to reconcile the 
master control. 

When the warehouse receipt is 
received, however, a notation is 
made on the master control, and 
lot cards are immediately pre- 
pared. The cards are filed by ware- 
houses by cities. The warehouse 
assigns the lot numbers, and month 
columns on the cards are checked 
off when the storage invoice is 
sent for payment. 

The lot control cards keep the 
merchandise moving in the order 
in which it comes in and reduce 
possibilities of storage charges on 
lots which should have _ been 
cleaned out the first month. 

When individual billings for a 
day are posted to the inventory 
control form to get the total bill- 
ing by product and pack in each 
warehouse for the day, postings 
are made to the inventory control 
of the warehouses, relieving the 
controls of the product billed. In- 
dividual lot control cards are re- 
lieved at the time of the delivery 
posting. Operators report this sys- 
tem points up errors in billing 
within 2 days, speeds billing, 
keeps inventory records accurate, 
and balances monthly shipments 
which leave factories and go to in- 
dividual warehouses. 

Several years ago the account- 
ing department improved the bill- 
ing facilities through the installa- 
tion of a sorting desk, built by the 
Le Febure Corp. in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and modified by Minute Maid. 
The desk has removable trays hold- 
ing 1,440 accounts. Delivery tickets 
are sorted and filed by stores. Each 
week a vendor sheet is prepared 
from these tickets. The arrange- 
ment simplifies record keeping, 
especially for chain stores. A list- 
ing of the products sold to the 
store, as well as total cost of the 
products, appears on the vendor 
sheet. Once a week the vendor 
sheet and the delivery tickets for 
that week are turned over to the 
stores, which also check them. 

Although the Minute Maid Cor- 
poration is a relatively new enter- 
prise, its president predicts a 
bright future. 
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have found that this was not a 
practicable application. Approxi- 
mately 600 such cost reports are 
issued by our St. Louis accounting 
department each month. We at- 
tempted, and were successful in 
preparing, this type of report on 
CPC. However, due to the tremen- 
dous number of instruction cards 
needed—about 600,000—we could 
not complete the reports in the 

time required. 
Up to this time, almost all elec- 
No other stands tronic equipment has been designed 
have the fine features of for use in engineering, mathema- 
Tiffany. Office workers tical, and scientific computations. 
choose them because of It usually follows that a relatively 
quieter operation, less small amount of source data is 
operator fatigue, mini- necessary, with a great amount of 
mum vibration . .. hence, computation relative to such data, 
fewer mistakes. Manage- and a small output or answer 

ment prefers them for | desired. 
their economy, and rigid, | Accounting generally requires a 
quality construction. voluminous mass of source infor- 
Since Tiffany Stands are | mation and smaller and simpler 
designed to last a life- | mathematical computations. Large 
time, they actually cost outputs, normally printed, are 
MODEL "'s” @ less per year of service. | needed. Because of this, computers 
built for scientific work have been 
| of little use in accounting. When 
(Available with extra 2 | large outputs are necessary, it is 
acstiatientenand | not satisfactory to have an electric 
| typewriter or a relatively slow- 
Write for illustrated brochure. | speed printer as the only means of 
Tiffany Stands are available | recording on paper. There is no 
point in having a high-speed com- 
at better stores everywhere. puter when we cannot get the 
| data into such equipment, or re- 
cord the results at a speed ap- 
proximating the electronic speed 
| of the computer. 

——— == = — : — We are pleased with the progress 
| we have made, but we recognize 


’ db k | that we have not reached the op- 
The Dartnell Sales Manager’s Handboo i. «oo & ae 
equipment in our accounting de- 


Forty-eight sections—1,150 pages—covering every detail of partment and operations. 
operating a sales department. It will provide the answers to 7 Reine Reena E haste gn 


your questions on sales information in the plants, and 
proceed through the interim re- 


policy and sales super- ro a ports to the final financial state- 
vision. Price $12.50, 33 wy Shen om | ments automatically. 

| -/ , “+3 For example, it is our hope to 

plus postage. | a | have a wage employee at our 

| Texas City plant punch a time- 

clock card which will be trans- 

rnitted by wire or other means to 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION a cose the Pen tic situated at our 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinols | accounting office at St. Louis. All 

—J| computations relative to earnings 
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of the employee, such as gross 
amount, payroll deductions and 
distribution would be made by the 
central computer. This informa- 
tion would be transmitted back to 
our Texas City plant by wire for 
disbursement to the employee. This 
information will be transcribed 
directly on a check from the wire 
transmission. 

The payroll account distribution, 
representing one element of ex- 
pense, would become part of our 
cost of production, together with 
the various other items, such as 
raw materials, utilities, etc. 

Sales information would be re- 
corded at the point of origin and 
be used for shipping, billing, ac- 
counts receivable, and sales analy- 
sis in a similar manner as out- 
lined for payroll and production 
costs. 

We would expect to collect all 
other related items in somewhat 
the same way, so that the central 
computer would have all the in- 
formation necessary to prepare our 
records and financial reports. 

We hope to prepare our cost re- 
ports by product departments 
through the use of electronic 
equipment. This plan should en- 
able us to reduce the time neces- 
sary for the preparation of our 
cost reports by product depart- 
ments from 200 man days a month 
to a few hours. Similar savings in 
time should result in all other ac- 
counting functions. 

Through the use of electronic 
equipment, we hope to have our 
financial reports prepared by the 
second day of the month. The cost 
reports should be completed by the 
third or fourth day of the month. 

The conversion of gathering ac- 
counting data from a manual to a 
fully automatic basis will even- 
tually result in a reduction in the 
number of employees required to 
complete this laborious part of the 
accounting. Our accountants will 
then be free to do the more im- 
portant job of analyzing and inter- 
preting financial reports. 

We anticipate, in the future, 
electronic equipment which will 
transcribe accounting data at its 
source to a wire for transmittal to 
a central electronic calculator. This 
central electronic unit would do all 
the computing and recording of in- 
formation in record and statement 
form. 

It is, we believe, time for the ac- 
countant to lay down his pencil, 
press the electronic button for 
facts, and devote his time to assist- 
ing management. 
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lem was of major importance 
and involved one of these subjects, 
the manager should have asked 
for assistance. 

Home office executives talked to 
the manager and explained that 
the specialists in the home office 
were there to help all divisions 
and subsidiaries, and such prob- 
lems as the one he tried unsuc- 
cessfully to solve alone might have 
been solved effectively and quickly 
with‘home office assistance. 

While it might be difficult in 
some cases to say whether an ex- 
ecutive is delegating too much or 
too little authority, the greatest 
criterion is found in his record of 
achievement. That record will 
show if a man is using his au- 
thority properly. 

Since American-Marietta has ex- 
panded so rapidly through the ac- 
quisition of various companies, the 
record of achievement in its vari- 
ous divisions and subsidiaries is 
the subject that primarily con- 
cerns top management. The com- 
pany has expanded in its own 
paint field, but it has also added 
companies in these fields: Chemi- 
cals, resins, adhesives, metal 
powders, building. materials, and 
household products. Some of the 
acquisitions now operate under 
the American-Marietta name, 
while others continue under their 
original names. 

With 35 manufacturing plants in 
15 states and Canada, it is obvious 
that authority must be delegated, 
for no central management group 
could closely supervise operations 
at so many different places. It is 
obvious too, that the company 
must have some tested method of 
determining whether authority 
which has been delegated is being 
misused. 

The record of achievement 
which American-Marietta uses for 
judging its various operations is 
based upon monthly financial state- 
ments. Each divisional unit sends 
detailed figures of the month’s 
operations into the home office, 
and these figures are scheduled to 
arrive by the tenth of the follow- 
ing month. The various reports are 
analyzed by the accounting depart- 
ment at the home office, where 
comparisons are set up for review 
by top management. 
Management reviews these fig- 
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The Knack of Delegating Authority 


ures carefully, and a letter of com- 
ment is subsequently sent to each 
divisional and subsidiary head. If 
the trend of operations becomes 
unfavorable at any plant location, 
the manager might be called on the 
telephone, or someone from the 
home office might visit him. In a 
case where several executives 
from the home office should be 
called into the conference, then 
the manager would probably be 
asked to make the trip to Chicago 
to discuss his problem. 

Lines of authority are arranged 
so that each divisional or sub- 
sidiary head reports to one major 
executive at the home office. For 
instance, O-Cedar Corporation, 
which is the most recent acquisi- 
tion by American-Marietta, re- 
ports directly to Mr. Hermann, as 
do certain other subsidiaries. Paint 
operations, which account for 
about 55 per cent of total sales are 
reported to President H. J. Hem- 
ingway, and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent R. L. Oughton. Resin and 
chemical divisions report to Vice 
President Robert E. Pflaumer. 

Each of these four executives 
knows enough about all operations 
so that the absence of any one of 
them will not slow down decisions. 

It is important, naturally, that 
all divisions have a close contact 
with the home office even though 
each one is autonomous, and each 
manager (in the case of divisions) 
or president (in the case of sub- 
sidiaries) has the proper authority 
delegated to him. Top executives 
at American-Marietta travel a 
great deal, and each operation is 
visited at least twice a year. Mr. 
Hermann travels about 50,000 
miles a year, and it is likely that 
some of the other executives travel 
almost as much. 

Just this month a group of ex- 
ecutives from the home _ office 
started a jaunt that will include 
all consumer paint operations. 
Sales and advertising meetings 
will be held at various points 
throughout the country with each 
meeting scheduled to last two days 
or longer. These meetings are held 
annually, but they are not the only 
ones. A 4-day technical and re- 
search meeting was concluded in 
Detroit during December and was 
attended by about 50 keymen rep- 
resenting various company opera- 









tions. The meeting, headed by Mr. 
Pflaumer, provided an opportunity 
for an exchange of ideas on techni- 
cal and research progress. 

Numerous other intercompany 
meetings are held whenever ad- 
visable. For example, several 
weeks after O-Cedar was acquired 
early in 1952, a home office meet- 
ing was held which included many 
of the top executives from other 
divisions and subsidiaries. George 
Barnes, president of O-Cedar, gave 
a talk to acquaint the men with 
the newest member of the Ameri- 
can-Marietta family. 

With these joint meetings and 
the individual meetings held in 
Chicago and at the various divi- 
sions, plus the correspondence 
between the home office and the 
divisions, each manager or presi- 
dent knows exactly how he stands. 
He knows whether his particular 
operation is following the expected 
trend, or if it requires a little more 
supervision than others. He also 
knows whether or not he is dele- 
gating enough authority. 

In addition, to help keep every 
plant manager, divisional execu- 
tive, and salesman right up-to-the- 
minute on general business and 
economic trends, it is customary 
for top-level American-Marietta 
executives to relay this type of 
timely information through letters, 
bulletins, and personal contact. 
This information is invaluable in 
forecasting the market potential 
for new and regular products, for 
allocation of sales effort, and in 
planning for expansion. All of this 
develops better executives and 
prepares them for making consist- 
ent, profitable decisions and dele- 
gating authority all along the line. 

American-Marietta’s manage- 
ment urges its executives to take 
adequate vacations, both for the 
benefit of the individual and the 
company. Because of proper dele- 
gation of authority, assistants de- 
velop their capabilities to carry on 
a smooth and efficient operation 
when their superiors are away. 

By delegating so much au- 
thority, according to Mr. Hermann, 
men are given a real chance to be- 
come more valuable in their jobs. 
For example, when American- 
Marietta acquired Adhesive Prod- 
ucts Company in 1946, Earl R. 
Dodd was a salesman for the com- 
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pany. Today Mr. Dodd is general 
manager of the Seattle division 
and an American-Marietta vice 
president. Today, sales at this divi- 
sion are ten times greater than 
they were when it was acquired. 

On the other hand, there are 
cases when the hoped-for develop- 
ment does not take place, and a 
man is weeded out. To illustrate: 
American-Marietta bought one of 
its biggest properties some time 
ago, and one executive seemed to 
be having trouble with produc- 
tion and several other phases of his 
job. Management tried to help this 
man but he preferred to resign, 
and an assistant was put in charge. 
That same assistant is now doing 
an excellent job. 

As mentioned before, Mr. Her- 
mann delegates authority, but he 
expects his managers and subsi- 
diary presidents to ask for assist- 
ance when necessary. How this 
help can be given is illustrated by 
O-Cedar Corporation. This firm 
required plant expansion for a new 
product but its facilities were al- 
ready being used to capacity. An 
outside company undoubtedly 
would have been called in by 
O-Cedar to help plan and handle 
the construction if American- 
Marietta had not acquired the 45- 
year-old business. 

As it was, American-Marietta 
turned the job over to its own spe- 
cialists under the direction of 
R. L. Troxell, chief engineer at the 
home office. Complete blueprints 
were made of all existing O-Cedar 
buildings. The engineering staff 
conferred with Chicago officials to 
make sure building codes were 
met. Conferences were held with 
railroad representatives to discuss 
a new rail siding, and company 
engineers held their own con- 
ferences. Then last month Ameri- 
can-Marietta was ready for bids, 
and construction is expected to get 
under way soon. 





Improving 
Teamwork 


(Continued from page 13) 


benefit of the company as a whole. 
If your proposal is actually of com- 
pany-wide benefit, and you can 
prove it, half the battle is won. 
But if it seems to favor your de- 
partment too much, rest assured 
somebody will throw in a wrench. 
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ew Factory of Autographic Register Company in South Hackensack, N. J. 


What’s ahead in "53 
for users of 


AUTOGRAPHIC 
BUSINESS FORMS? 


I 1953, users of Autographic Forms will find new solutions to old 
problems—made possible by completion of one of the largest 
and most completely equipped plants of its kind. This new factory, 
with more than three acres of floor space, will add substantially to 
our facilities for serving our customers. 


Is your forms problem one of delivery . . . of finding the right form 
design for a difficult record writing job . . . or one of getting better 
quality of printing or more legible carbon impressions? 


Whatever your problem—for an effective solution try Autographic 
Forms Service in ’53. Ask us now to quote on your printed form 
requirements. 


If you would like to see samples of Autographic Forms that apply 
particularly to your business—just fill out the coupon below. 


e AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
213 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


We would like to receive a folder of sample continuous 


forms for és TT 
kind of forms 


Forms will be used on 


BUSINESS FORMS | Nan 
The nature of our business is... .. ; 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY tease 
NAME..... 


213 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
; POSITION. 


a ——_ 

A ad Tol COMPANY..... 
: — J . j 

| - — vi ) | STREET 

} } =" 

Bienen 


Founded 1883 be / 








Maybe you're 


for statistical work 
that we can do 
for you in ours for, 


A statistical department costs 
a bag of money to run these 
days. 


Further, you're probably 
paying a lot more for your 
statistical or accounting tabu- 
lations than if we did them 
for you on our modern 
punched card equipment. 


You see, we will rent our 
statistical department to you 
by the hour. You can have 
the part-time use of expen- 
sive machines. You pay only 
for what you get. 


Why not call us now? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO oe BOSTON e@ _ DETROIT 
MONTREAL e@ TORONTO 

100 Sixth Ave. New York 13, N. Y. 
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Know enough about other de- 
partments to be able to show each 
manager where he will benefit 
from your plan. If you fail in this, 
even though he agrees to work 
with you, his performance will be 
somewhat less than wholehearted. 


9. Anticipate the Objections Sure to 
Be Raised 

In every proposal somebody will 
be likely to find a real or an im- 
aginary flaw. Ask yourself this: 
“What will I say if somebody 
claims we have tried this before?”’ 
Chances are somebody .will say 
exactly that. Then anticipate the 
“costs too much” objection and 
prepare an answer. Go over the 
common objections and work out 
the answer in advance. No matter 
how enthusiastic you may be, 
somebody will hurl a bucket of 
cold water on your plan, even if 
only to test your zeal. Be prepared 
for it, and do not act hurt, disap- 
pointed, crestfallen, or ill-humored 
when a fellow executive seems to 
be somewhat less than bubbling 
with enthusiasm for your project. 


10. Expect and Be Prepared for a 
Compromise 

Sure as cherries are red some- 
body will say, when you ask for 
$10,000 to put your plan across, 
“How about $5,000?” Or, when 
you propose a change, somebody 
will say, ‘How about trying this 
out in one territory only?’ Some- 


body else will be almost sure to 
say, “Well, we ought to wait a 
year before we tackle it.’”’ Remem- 
ber that some of these suggestions 
may be good. All business progress 
is the result of change, improve- 
ment, revision, compromise. Do 
not scorn other people’s ideas, sug- 
gestions, or proposals. Fight for 
your own ideas with all the zeal 
and enthusiasm at your command, 
but always remember the other 
fellow may have something on the 
ball as well as you have. 

If you have used these 10 ideas 
for putting across a project and 
have encountered no insurmount- 
able obstacles, your project is 
probably a success. 

If it does succeed it will be 
smart to thank everybody who 
helped, and to be generous in giv- 
ing credit to your associates. The 
more credit you give them, the 
more they will give you. The more 
credit you try to grab, the less 
they will want to allot to you. 

Write a brief note saying, ‘‘The 
success of our fall project was in 
no small measure due to your fine 
work, and I want you to know that 
we appreciate your good work.” 
Or something like that. It will go 
a long way toward paving the way 
to another successful project. With 
today’s shortage of executives, you 
need put across a surprisingly few 
successful projects until somebody 
taps you on the shoulder for a 
bigger job. 





How Air Line “Sells” Job Applicant 


On Company 


(Continued from page 15) 


“That’s a static eliminator, Mr. 
West.” 

Trainees don’t learn all these 
things just by sitting in their air- 
conditioned classrooms. They go 
down to the hangar where an in- 
structor points out various parts 
of the plane and explains how they 
work. He shows them the “orange 
peel” construction of the covering 
over the motors which peels back 
so that the engines can be checked 
or repaired. 

Life is not all static eliminators 
and orange peels, though. The 
human element—dealing with pas- 


sengers—is even more important. 
A mockup of a DC-6 in the class- 
room moves like a plane in actual 
flight so the girls can get their 
“air legs.’’ Here the young women 
practice taking care of passengers 
and serving meals from the com- 
pact ‘‘kitchen” in the rear of the 
cabin. Groups of four students take 
plane trips their first two week 
ends in school to watch a full- 
fledged stewardess at work. Once 
the young women are on their own, 
they may meet as many as 104 
new people in a day, may have to 
serve 40 meals in 40 minutes! 
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Stewardesses have to know how to 
talk to all kinds of people and put 
them at their ease. 

Besides knowing the psychology 
of handling people and the techni- 
cal aspects of flying, these young 
women must learn the names of 
all the air lines, their routes, and 
their officials. Personnel men in 
other fields might well take a cue 
here and include similar informa- 
tion about their competitors in 
their training programs. Workers 
want to know the background of 
the business, how it serves the 
public, and where their company 
fits into the picture. 

While they are studying all these 
things, the girls live in dormito- 
ries at the school and eat in their 
own cafeteria. There are 35 to 40 
girls in each class, and the com- 
pany spends $233 for each one’s 
training and maintenance. 

The women chosen for this 
training must complete the 414- 
week course before being put on 
the payroll. If they cannot pass 
the two exams each week, or if the 
instructors find any _ personality 
flaws, girls are dropped. Only 
those who are willing to study and 
who “wear well” over the training 
period get their wings. 

Here again, at the end, the air 
line course differs from training 
programs in other industries. A 
big to-do is made about gradua- 
tion, with a dinner for the girls at 
the Shoreland Hotel. To show how 
important the company considers 
stewardess work, President C. R. 
Smith and other officials fly to 
Chicago to attend the ceremony. 
Out of American Airlines’ 15,000 
employees, 850 are stewardesses 
the main link between the air line 
and its customers. 

In other fields, just a printed 
certificate, showing the employee 
has completed the necessary train- 
ing for a particular job, might 
serve to emphasize the value of the 
training. Too many programs end 
abruptly with, “Well, that’s all we 
can show you here. Next Monday 
you’re on your own,” and an im- 
plied, ‘“‘Heaven help us all.” If the 
training has been thorough and the 
student has had a chance to prac- 
tice what she has been taught, the 
supervisor should have no such 
qualms. And if the employee feels 
that she knows what she is doing 
and why, she will be content to 
stay on the job. Such an attitude 
proves the training was effective. 

Good training takes time and 
money, but both are well spent. 
Last year, AA spent more than 
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“Four-in-One 
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MORE DESK ROOM. Saves 14 to 31%, 
of floor space, provides room for 
additional personnel without in- 
creasing floor area. 


MORE EFFICIENCY. Permits employ- 
ees at separate desks to work in 
semi-privacy and without distrac- 
tions. Reduces office traffic and 
congestion. Specially designed 
translucent frosted partitions in- 
crease amount of light on desk tops. 






Shue up to Sof your floor space! 
¢C ts 


One of several possible 
desk arrangements 
with the new “ Four- 
in-One"’ Desk Unitizer. 


Desk Unitizer 


MORE ECONOMIES. Permits reduc- 
tions in number of telephones, 
waste baskets, distributors and guest 
chairs needed. 

FITS ANY FURNITURE. Partitions and 
shelves match all desks. Easily in- 
stalled without harm to furniture. 


USED BY LEADING CONCERNS to relieve 
crowded office conditions and keep 
floor space at a minimum. Popular 
with employees. 


FOR FULL DETAILS AND PRICES, WRITE 


KRAUS COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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: Branch M Reading ‘‘American Business” 
: Are Your Branch Managers Reading ‘American Business’’? 
i Every month AMERICAN BUSINESS tells its readers about modern office operation by 
& = showing them how other companies save money and get more done through better 
t methods. Your branch offices will find these reports readily adaptable to their operation. 
‘ Send us the names of your branch managers now so they can benefit from AMERICAN 
a BUSINESS reports on latest management methods. Attach extra sheet for additional names. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
1 AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE iiccco 40, | tilinois 
: NAME TITLE 
— COMPANY 
B  appress 
; city é ZONE STATE 
| Please Bill. 2 years...$7.00 1 year...$4.00 
8 | senver C) Enclosed C) Bill later 
i ADDRESS (Add $1.00 for 1 year, or 
1 $2.00 for 2 years, for postage 
j RENE aL outside U.S.A. and Canada) 
2e¢e 8282 82 2 © ew we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es oe 
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AWARD EMBLEMS 


SERVICE 


Recognize your 

veteran employ- 

ees—increase loyalty—reduce labor turnover. 
Show your appreciation for years of loyal service 
with o Metal Arts Service Award Embiem. 


SAFETY 


Fewer Accidents 

mean more man- 

power, less lost time. Encourage safety with our 
Safety Emblems. Emblems can be applied to tie 
clasps, money clips, lighters, etc 


Start a@ Quota Club and watch your sales in- 
crease. Your salesmen will be proud to earn the 
right to wear an emblem with your company name 


4 pu > 


SUGGESTION \ 


Augment your cash award with a distinctive 
emblem. Promote competition among your work- 
ers. Increase labor, material and method savings. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques, Name Plates, 
Trophies, Bronze Advertising Novelties, etc. 


Write for Our Brochures 








METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


742 Portland Ave. Dept. 15 Rochester 21, N.Y 


“Saue ime utth 


| Rete- Line” 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain + Portable 


3775... TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 











FREE TRIAL OF FER— Write asking us to send you 
a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP. 1025 - 15th Street,N. w. 


Washington 5, D.C. 


RITE-LINE copyruoiper 
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$119,000 training young women to 
be stewardesses, even though the 
average length of service runs 
about 25 to 26 months. There are 
exceptions. Those who don’t leave 
to be married can work up to jobs 
as supervisor of stewardesses at 16 
bases or assistant supervisors or 
instructors. Women were taken 
into the sales department 18 
months ago, where they specialized 
in selling air trips to groups. Last 


year, a woman, Carlene Roberts, 
became a vice president of the air 
line. 

Although the average length of 
service is short, AA feels the train- 
ing time and money is a sound in- 
vestment. It is wiser and less cost- 
ly to train people properly than to 
let inadequately trained workers 
drive customers away through mis- 
takes and carelessness and lose 
their business. 





Now You Have a Company History, 
What Are You Going to Do About It 


(Continued from page 17) 


or the development of a new line of 
products. 

7. Provide for a reading commit- 
tee to go over the completed 
manuscript. Since no two people— 
even in the same company—see 
events of primary importance in 
just the same way, both the 
writer (or institution) and the 
company should agree on a meth- 
od of arbitrating any dispute in 
relation to interpretation. The 
facts will speak for themselves. 
The simplest way is to agree on a 
noninterested third party. The 
company may also provide for the 
addition of an explanatory note, 
giving a _ second interpretation 
wherever it feels that such is 
required. 

8. Give the writer all the help 
and consideration possible. He has 
a tough job! Remember, in a short 
year or 5 years, he has to tell the 
whole history of your company, 
and, in most instances, do so in a 
300- to 500-page book. If your 
company is having its centennial, 
the job presents additional difficul- 
ties. Your help, advice, coopera- 
tion, and certainly guidance 
through the corporate maze is ab- 
solutely essential to success. 

9. Have confidence in the job. 
No historian of competence desires 
to rake up scandals or skeletons in 
the closet. If you have one, so 
what? Every family has its bad 
periods, but the historian § sees 
these in the light of the over-all 
picture. In most cases such epi- 
sodes will be but a mention when 
the big story is told. Don’t gloss 
over or hide the blemish—it’s 


probably all in the public record 
anyway. 

It may well be that from the 
company records the _historian- 
writer will see such disturbing 
matters in a different light. For 
the first time, you and the public 
will see that the era of the 
“rugged individualists” actually 
contributed greatly to your present 
excellent position. After all, Jay 
Gould may have been as greedy as 
some have pictured him, but in the 
final analysis he built more rail- 
roads in America than any other 
individual! The truth can’t hurt 
you; tell it, and tell it all. 

10. Publish a fine book! You will 
have put lots of time and energy, 
as well as money, into the final 
work. Don’t detract from the re- 
sult by poor printing. Let the 
physical makeup of the volume be- 
speak the progressive attitude of 
modern management. Don’t give it 
the appearance of a public rela- 
tions or publicity job. Rather, 
package it as a well-printed, well- 
illustrated, well-bound volume 
which the reader will want to keep 
in his private library. From 1,000 
to 2,500 public and semipublic de- 
positories (libraries, universities, 
etc.) in the United States will put 
the volume on their shelves for 
their readers, students, and other 
patrons to use. To the public, your 
employees, executives, and stock- 
holders—as well as competitors- 
it will “speak” for your company 
for many, many years. The impor- 
tance of the physical side of your 
volume should be apparent. 

One of the leading publishers in 
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the country may publish the book 
for you—and in such an instance, 
you can make a discount arrange- 
ment for as many copies as you 
desire. University presses have 
also been interested in the publica- 
tion of business histories. In the 
end, however, if you find that be- 
ing your own publisher is the 
most satisfying, have the book 
properly engineered and printed. 
Key to American business his- 
tory is the realization that it is 
really the foundation upon which 
the over-all history of America is 
laid. Americans pioneered, ex- 
plored, developed, expanded, and 
promoted this nation for economic 
reasons. In this story every Ameri- 
can business played its role. It is 
time to tell this story—tell it 
clearly, factually, and honestly. It 
is time to tell it with the pride of 
unmatched accomplishment. 





Better Lighting 


(Continued from page 19) 


quality have been found to affect 
the muscular tension of employees, 
their rate of involuntary blinking, 
their convergence reserve : 
which means the ability to look 
cross-eyed at work within arm’s 
reach . . . and even the rate of 
their heartbeats while engaged at 
office-type visual tasks. All these 
functions were found to remain 
more nearly normal with increases 
in illumination up to at least 100 
foot-candles. 

The two important observations 
to be drawn from these direct and 
indirect proof data are that (1) 
better seeing through planned 
lighting does increase productivity, 
and (2) the cost of gaining such 
increases through planned light- 
ing is much less than hiring addi- 
tional personnel. The latter in- 
volves more space and equipment; 
the planned lighting approach in- 
creases the value of already exist- 
ing facilities. 

Many organizations find that the 
better grades of help are looking 
for employment only in offices 
with good seeing-working condi- 
tions. They pass up offers of a few 
more dollars where conditions are 
not well planned. Companies offer- 
ing premium wages instead of good 
seeing environments fail to realize 
that the difference in cost between 
providing just “some light” and 
planned lighting is small. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS 
United States Army 
United States Navy 
International Harvester Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 








Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 
pany name headings. Each 
flanges which fit securely into the grooves 
of the background, which is available in 


Maroon, Dark Green, Black or White. 





letter has 





Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
able in many sizes) hold typewritten 
or hand-lettered cards. Movable 
Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
ecard may be changed or entire sec- 
tions re-arranged quickly and easily 


THE COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Tuterchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


@ Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
@ Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 


A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 


Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza- 
tion structures and list of other prominent users. 
Write Dept. 1-A today! 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


Or phone Michigan 2-6334. 


{731 N. Wells St. 
Chicago (4, Ill. 


AN EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE DESK 
DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR TODAY'S 


WORKING EXECUTIVE 


This “man-sized"’ Conference Desk by Im- 
perial gives lots of elbowroom to the execu- 
tive who likes to work in comfort. 


It's ideal, too, for staff conferences, inter- 
views and general all-around discussions 
where lots of leg room and ample desk top 
space is needed. 


The Conference Desk is just one model in 
the complete Wiltshire line of smartly styled, 
modern office pieces. Ask to see the entire 
line at your dealer's! 


wiltshire modern 


by Imperial 


MEMBER 








Write for Imperial’s Office Planning Kit . 
complete with floor layout, cut-outs of standard 
office units, decorating hints, ete., and ask for 
name of your nearest Imperial Dealer. 
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Men from abroad studying America's economic ways were told, by Allen N. Seares, 
Remington Rand vice president, that the key to our productivity was deep respect for the 


dignity of the human being. ‘‘To squander human abilities on tasks that can be mechanized 


is no longer practical,"’ he said. ‘. . . cost, as well as humane consideration of the 


dignity of the individual, make such waste repugnant to enlightened management.’ 








The ‘‘goggle switch"’ is a novel idea which has helped Cleveland maintenance 
department of Westinghouse Electric Corporation to lower its accident rate 


Gadget Reminds Worker 
To Put on Goggles 


The use of a “goggle switch” is the 
novel idea that has helped the Cleve- 
land maintenance department of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. lower its 
accident rate. The “gimmick” works 
thus: A pair of goggles suspended 
from a box above a machine must be 
pulled before the starting button will 
work. When the operator pulls the 
goggles, a light goes on behind a sign 
advising him to “put on your 
goggles.”’ Turning off machine resets 
interlocking relay, so that the next 
operator must take the same steps. 
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L & N Waiters Get Names 
Instead of Numbers 


A dining car waiter on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville is no longer “just a 
number.” Instead of the age-old prac- 
tice on railroads of designating dining 
car waiters by numbered badges, 
Louisville & Nashville waiters now 
wear badges bearing their names. 

Not only does the new practice en- 
able patrons to identify waiters who 
give them quality service, but it goes 
a long way to improve human rela- 
tions in this particular field. Desig- 
nating a man by number can do little 
to stimulate pride in his job. 








It Pays to Have Title 
Of Vice President! 


If you are vice president in charge 
of industrial relations, your job will 
have a money value of approximately 
$10,000 as compared with the job of 
industrial relations director. The 
former averages around $22,467 a 
year, while the latter averages only 
$12,238. Least lucrative of the titles 
in this field of management is that 
of the personnel manager who 
averages around $7,993 a year. 

These findings appear in a pam- 
phlet which is a reprint from ‘Per- 
sonnel,” published by the American 
Management Association, Inc. The 
survey was conducted by Dale Yoder 
and Lenore P. N. Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Industrial Re- 
lations Center under the title, 
“Trends in Personnel Ratios and 
Salaries.” 

According to the survey, personnel 
ratios—the number of persons em- 
ployed in personnel work per 100 em- 
ployees—have dropped for the second 
successive year. Ratios are reported 
down to 0.61 for 1952. This means 
that one staff member is employed 
in industrial relations for each 164 
persons on the payroll. No answers 
are given for this downward trend 
only the facts are reported. However, 
the survey speculates that perhaps 
technological change made personnel 
services less necessary. Or, budgets 
have failed to increase sufficiently to 
maintain earlier ratios. Or, supplies 
of competent staff members have 
been inadequate, so that many posi- 
tions are unfilled. It may even be 
that responsibilities have been rede- 
fined so that fewer jobs are therefore 
assigned to the staff in manpower 
management. 

The survey represents reports from 
784 personnel executives in 35 states 
and Canadian provinces. 
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Importance of Teaching 
Stressed by Lederle 


The first of a series of what Lederle 
Laboratories calls “plant plus com- 
munity” articles is the reprint from 
the employee magazine, the Lederle 
Chevron entitled, “Kindergarten 
U.S. A.” The first of the series of ar- 
ticles was designed generally to ex- 
press the company’s recognition of 
the importance and problems of the 
teaching profession, and specifically 
to help interpret the purpose of 
kindergarten to parents in the com- 
munity, many of whom are Lederle 
employees. 

Extraordinarily fine photographs 
form the basis of this interpretation 
which covers some 10 pages. Copy is 
kept to a minimum, but it does a 
good job of expressing the best in the 
relationship between teacher, child, 
and home. Photographs are given 
added interest because each child is 
the little daughter or son of a Lederle 
employee. 

Reprints of this article are being 
used by the school at open house oc- 
casions, special teachers’ meetings 
and conventions, and copies are being 
sent to parents. Other articles in the 
series will deal with such subjects as 
public health and welfare officers, 
churches, and hospitals. The same 
informal picture technique will be 
used throughout the series. 

Readers who are interested should 
write to F. B. Doolittle, manager of 
industrial and community relations, 
Lederle Laboratories Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Pear! River, 
N. ¥. 


Scholarships Awarded 
By Westinghouse 


The National 4-H Congress, which 
held sessions in Chicago the first 
week in December, provided an op- 
portunity for Westinghouse to pre- 
sent'top national honors and $300 col- 
lege scholarships to six farm lads for 
figuring out new and better ways for 
electricity to help do the work on 
the farm and in the home. Winners 
from 43 states and Puerto Rico—35 
boys and 9 girls—attended a banquet 
in Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel as 
honored guests of Westinghouse, each 
state winner having been awarded a 
free trip to Chicago for the National 
4-H Congress. 

The Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation, maintained by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, pro- 
vided the all-expense trips for the 43 
state winners, a $100 U. S. Savings 
Bond to the lad from Puerto Rico, as 
well as the scholarships for the na- 
tional winners. Presentations were 
made by Gwilym A. Price, president 
of Westinghouse. 

These six national awards bring to 
93 the total number of scholarships. 
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Irene Liss, GM Electro-Motive plant 
worker, wins top suggestion award 


Coilwinder Gets $2,500 
For Top Suggestion 


Miss Irene Liss, a coil operator, 
became the first winner of the $2,500 
suggestion award at the Electro-Mo- 
tive Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration at La Grange, Ill., on her 
first suggestion. Miss Liss did not 
propose any drastic change, nor did 
she invent a new machine. She just 
got tired of doing what to her was 
unnecessary work. Her suggestion 
eliminated the use of part of the 
masking tape and simplified the op- 
eration of coil manufacture. 

Because she was the recipient of 
the highest suggestion award ever 
paid a woman in the history of sug- 
gestion-incentive programs, the Na- 
tional Association of Suggestion Sys- 
tems presented her with an appropri- 
ately engraved memento. 






Caterpillar Plans Day 
For Local Barbers 


Had a barbers’ day in your com- 
munity? In Peoria, Ill., the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. found Barbers’ Day 
an effective way of telling the Cater- 
pillar story to the community. The 
theory is simple. Nobody argues with 
his barber—at least not during a 
shave. And since the barber likes to 
talk, why not give him something to 
talk about? Why not put all that 
conversation to work? Here's how the 
plan worked for Caterpillar: 

Two years ago, Caterpillar invited 
all 202 of the Peoria area’s barbers 
to visit the plant on a Wednesday 
when barber shops were closed. Half 
that number accepted, liked the trip 
so much and spread the good word 
about Caterpillar’s employee relations 
so widely, another Barbers’ Day has 
been planned for early in 1953. 

The idea for Barbers’ Day came 
from Fred R. Jolly and L. J. Fletcher, 
Caterpillar community-relations de- 
partment manager and training-and- 
community-relations director, respec- 
tively. Invitations were extended 
through the local barbers’ union, and 
when the big day came, buses brought 
the men to the company’s theater 
where they were welcomed by Mr. 
Fletcher. A sound-color movie fol- 
lowed showing the company’s trac- 
tors and other products at work on 
all types of jobs. Another sound-color 
slidefilm pointed out some of the 
interesting things visitors are shown 
at the plant. This was followed by a 
tour of the Diesel engine factory and 
then lunch at the plant. The group 
met again in the theater, where Presi- 
dent Louis B. Neumiller spoke in- 
formally. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion period, ending the program 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 


Woman Director Aids Employee Relations Program 


The Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., 
Boston, has two women directors on 
its board, one of whom visits the 
plant almost every month and talks 
to employees. Eugene H. Clapp II, 
president, told the New England 
Chapter of the Young Presidents’ Or- 
ganization, of which he is a member, 
that the election of a woman member 
to a company’s board of directors is 
a means of maintaining good em- 
ployee relations. He described the 
value of this woman's talks to em- 
ployees as individuals as “‘unmeasure- 
able in dollars and cents, but of in- 
estimable benefit.” 

Mr. Clapp listed 12 points as con- 
ducive to good employee relations, of 
which a woman on the board of direc- 
tors was number 4. Others were: A 
smile and friendly greeting, even 
when you have gotten out of the 
wrong side of the bed; a newsy em- 
ployee publication that sticks to facts; 
mailing to homes nonpartisan circu- 





lars on voting, taxes; weekly fore- 
men’s meetings to discuss policy as 
well as production and maintenance; 
an annual management dinner at 
which profit picture is explained; 
twice-yearly review of salaries to give 
employees deserved increases; promo- 
tion from within the organization; 
visits of office personnel to the mills; 
a suggestion system for all nonsuper- 
visory employees. 

“We encourage our people to feel 
they are partners in our business and 
that we all prosper or fall together,” 
said Mr. Clapp. The system works, 
according to Mr. Clapp, who pointed 
out that 78 per cent of his company’s 
supervisors have worked for the firm 
from 10 to 60 years, and 52 per cent 
for more than 25 years. Of the non- 
supervisory force, 41 per cent have 
worked for the company for from 10 
to 65 years; and 27 per cent have 
worked for the company for more 
than 25 years. 
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Explains How to Set Up 
Suggestion System 


The Smal! Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., has re- 
leased a 19-page booklet providing 
a step-by-step procedure for setting 
up an employee suggestion  sys- 
tem in the small plant. In addition to 
explaining the basic principles fox 
successfully starting and operating a 
suggestion system, the author, Donald 
Wilhelm, Jr., warns of the various 
pitfalls to avoid, and gives examples 
of the types of suggestions submitted 
by workers through plant suggestion 
systems. 

Sections are included on methods 
of installing a simplified system for 
the very small shop, as well as prob- 
lems in “selling” the plan to em- 
ployees. The booklet is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, at 15 
cents a copy. 


President Dawson of Mutual Life In- 
surance (2nd from right) makes tribute 


Civic Duties Emphasized 
Before 25-Year Club 


At the dinner which marked the 
founding of its Quarter-Century 
Group, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York honored 389 
charter members who received 
awards from Louis W. Dawson, presi- 
dent of Mutual. Nearly 25 per cent 
of all home office employees of the 
company have been employees for 
more than a quarter of a century 
and four have more than 45 years 
of service. 

Special emphasis was placed on 
the importance of civic activities and 
tribute was paid to four employees 
who are civic leaders in their com- 
munities: Nelson Lumley, mayor of 
Waldwick, N. J.; Charles Bick, trus- 
tee and acting mayor of Piermont, 
N. Y.; Raymond C. Williams, trustee 
of Rockville Centre, Long Island; and 
Leif Olsen, councilman and commis- 
sioner of public works of Oradell, 
N. J. The four men have been with 
the company from 26 to 35 years. 
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Says Office Unionization Is Question of Time 


It is only a question of time before 
your office forces are unionized, 
C. Wright Mills, associate professor 
of sociology, Columbia University, 
told members of the Office Manage- 
ment Conference of the American 
Management Association in New 
York City. At this conference, which 
some 800 office executives attended, 
Professor Mills pointed out that the 
changing status of the white-collar 
worker was paving the way for union- 
ization. Drastic changes which the 
white-collar class has undergone 
since 1900 include: 

1. White-collar types of work are 
now less similar to those of the old 
enterprising middle class than they 
were before. Work places have grown 
so large that white-collar workers 
cannot borrow prestige from the boss 
so easily as they once could. 

2. The skills white-collar workers 
practice are not so various as they 
were, nor do they permit the degree 
of self-government they once did. 
Moreover, white-collar employees no 
longer have a virtual monopoly on 
high-school education. 

3. White-collar employees have lost 
the prestige they once enjoyed by 
virtue of their representing a higher 
proportion of “native whites of na- 
tive parents.” 


4. In the last decade, the average 
income of white-collar workers has 
become only slightly above the aver- 
age income of various wage-working 
groups. In several important cases, 
it has become lower. In 1890, white- 
collar people, on the average, made 
about twice as much as wage earners. 

5. As mechanization of the office 
proceeds—and it has only begun— 
and as white-collar jobs become more 
routine, office workers will be subject 
to the same threats of unemployment 
as wage workers. And they know it. 

6. Wage workers now have won 
many of the side benefits that for- 
merly gave white-collar employment 
an advantage. Included are sick leave, 
income security, paid vacations, 
pleasanter working conditions. In 
some cases, wage workers receive 
even more “fringe benefits’ than 
white-collar employees. 

“All these trends,” Professor Mills 
declared, “affect the white-collar 
people with whom you deal in your 
offices. They are also back of the 
tensions and the problems that are 
manifested by the drive for unions. 
That is why it is only a question of 
time and of the greater and more in- 
telligent effort of unions before your 
own office forces are significantly 
organized.” 


General Mills Takes Its Story to Stockholders 


For the better part of 2 months 
this fall and winter, General Mills’ 
officials took to the road to tell the 
company’s story to its owners in a 
series of regional informal stock- 
holder meetings. Share owners, who 
live in the vicinity of nine major 
cities, received letters of invitation 
from Board Chairman Harry A, Bullis. 
Program plans called for a number 
of new features, such as a different 
type of motion picture, displays, and 
other presentations. The meetings 
follow a regular pattern, with Chair- 
man Bullis greeting each stockholder 
personally, a talk on the company’s 
record and future, followed by a 
showing of the new film to sum up 
the company’s report. The meeting 
is then thrown open for a question- 
and-answer period. 

When the meetings move to the 
eastern coast, there is time out at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Cornell University for 
mock stockholder meetings of stu- 
dents from business classes. Before 
these gatherings, professors have 
been asked to clear questions from 
their students in advance. Past ex- 
perience has shown these student 
“stockholder” meetings to be highly 
educational for both the General 
Mills’ executives and their audience. 
“Some of the questions are pretty 
‘hot,’”’ said Mr. Bullis, “but we try 
to answer all of them. When the 
sessions are over, we find we've 


learned a lot and I think the students 
have a much better idea of corpora- 
tion problems.” Mr. Bullis emphati- 
cally believes that more of this work 
must be done, if the American free 
enterprise system is to survive. 

“A lot of my business friends say 
they haven’t the time to devote to 
such affairs,” said Mr. Bullis. “Others 
say they’re not trained speakers. To 
this latter group, I reply, ‘What if 
you are up from the ranks and make 
a mistake occasionally in grammar. 
So much the better. It proves you’re 
human.’” 

Whether meetings are with local 
General Mills’ executives, stock- 
holders, or college students, Mr. 
Bullis believes General Mills manage- 
ment group learns as much as the 
audience of the moment. 

These regional gatherings which 
have taken place since 1939 every 
2 years (except for the war period) 
were started by James F. Bell. Mr. 
Bell, now chairman of General Mills’ 
committee on finance and technologi- 
cal progress, was convinced from his 
personal experience as an investor 
that the stockholder was the “for- 
gotten man.” His regional meetings’ 
plan was the answer to this problem. 

In 1952, the regional meetings be- 
gan with the gathering of San Fran- 
cisco area stockholders, moved on 
according to schedule across the 
Middlewest to the East coast, swing- 
ing back, at last, to Minneapolis. 
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“If we are to have.a sound and dynamic economy, capable of supporting the prepared- 
ness burden, we must find answers to the question, ‘How can we produce more with the 
same amount of human effort?’ We must step up productivity on all fronts—in civilian 
as well as defense production . . . We want to substitute slaves of iron and steel for 
human backs."’ S. E. Skinner, G.M. vice pres., at Annual Bank Correspondents’ Conference 





Eraser Guard for Neater 
Typewritten Work 


CARBON eraser smudges are elimi- 
nated by using Erasaguard. Made ot 
aluminum curved to fit the type- 
writer platen, device slips under 
sheet on which erasure is to be made, 
protecting carbon copies and carbon 
paper. For correcting carbon copies, 
just repeat the process. No little 
paper slips can be left in accidental], 
to cause “blind spots’ on carbon 
copies. Guard also has an elite type- 
writer letter space and inch rule 
acid-etched in black on the top edge, 
and an elite single space typewriter 
line rule on the bottom edge. Kee Lox 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y 





Collating Machine Makes 
Dull Job Easy 


WITH only one semiskilled operator 
needed to run the Macey, skilled 
stenographers and clerks are _ not 
called on for emergency help when 
“rush” collating jobs come up. The 
machine gathers sheets in sequence, 
five to eight times faster than the 
quickest girl, at speeds of more than 
24,000 sheets per hour. The standard 
model has eight sheet-feeding sta- 
tions which handle a maximum sheet 
size of 9'2 inches by 12 inches, and a 
minimum of 4 inches by 4 inches. In- 
dividual stations can be turned off, 
and any number of sheets from two 
to eight can be gathered. Each station 
accommodates a stack of paper 11's 
inches high, or about 3,000 sheets of 
20-pound stock. An automatic detec- 
tor checks each completed set, stop- 
ping the machine if there is an extra 
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sheet or if one is missing. This 
gathering of “doubles” is avoided by 
use of suction to pick up each sheet, 
simultaneously separating it from 
others in the pile with a blast of com- 
pressed air. After the machine stops 
because of an extra sheet or one miss- 
ing, indicator lights show whether 
too many or too few sheets caused 
the detector to trip the machine. Cus- 
tom models will handle bigger sheets 
with more stations. Special Products 
Division, Harris-Seybold Company 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Desk Intercom Unit Fills 
Specific Need 


ONE of four different series of 
Masco intercom systems, the new 
IM-10 all master series permits com- 
munication between any number of 
stations up to 11. Any station can 
call any other station in the hook-up 
and keep the call private from all ex- 
cept the station being contacted. The 
IM-5 system is limited to six master 
stations, and will carry up to five 





2-way conversations at a time. Any 
station of this type can call another 
master, even if its power is turned 
off. Any master can hold a conference 
with all other masters. The JM series 
is designed for executives working 
with staff members. The JM-10 
master can call any one or all of the 
JR remotes in a system. The remote 
stations can originate calls to the 
master at any time, but cannot call 
any other remote station. Mark 
Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49th St., 
Long Island 3, N. Y 
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Duplicator Cuts Running 
Costs 


BELIEVING most money goes in 
running a duplicator, not in buying it, 
the Roneo 500 is designed to minimize 
operating costs. Its totally enclosed 
automatic inking produces twice the 
number of copies per pound of ink. 
No ink adjustment is ever needed 

ink only goes where it is wanted. 
Quick stencil release from the head- 
ing ensures clean hands, Color of ink 
can be changed quickly and easily by 
removing cylinder and inserting new 
one. The flexible feed takes any 
weight paper from manila card to 
lightweight paper in sizes from 4 
inches by 3 inches to 15 inches by 914 











inches. Machine can be pre-set to 
print the number of copies required. 
When those are printed, the machine 


automatically stops feeding. Addo 
Machine Co., Inc., 145 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 










































Revolving File Cuts 
Reference Time 


CARDS are filed vertically on hori- 
zontal rotors on Diebold’s' new 
Reveldex. As many as five rotors may 
be placed on a single stand. These 
rotors, operating independently, per- 
mit easy reference. When _ found, 
card is ready for instant use—fully 
visible and at proper eye level. By 
installing Reveldex away from the 
wall and in an easily accessible loca- 
tion, distances traveled, work actions, 
and time required to find cards may 
be cut as much as 50 per cent. 
Diebold Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio 





Low-Priced L-Shaped 
Office Unit 


FOUR people can be accommodated 
in the space usually occupied by three 
when these E units are installed. The 
basic unit consists of two partitions 
enclosing attached desk. Partitions 
can be adjusted from 42 inches high 
with 24 inches of clear glass to 48 
inches high with 18 inches of frosted 
or fluted glass. Wall panels are 
finished in a soft modern gray, and 
desk top and accessories have a 
natural wood finish in a light gray 
cast. Units are equipped with adjust- 
able glides for easy leveling. A com- 
plete unit can be installed by anyone 
with only a screw driver in 20 min- 
utes. The ribbed interior construction 
of the panels provides a sound-and- 
sight barrier. Variations from the 
basic unit are available, such as ad- 
ditional drawers, adjustable shelves, 
a lower level desk wing, and addi- 
tional filing and storage space. GR 
Products, Inc., 140 Federal Square 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Calculator Has Automatic 
Multiplication 


POSITIVE, negative, and accumula- 
tive multiplication or division can be 
done with one hand on the new Fig- 
urematic. A Clear-return Key, at a 
single touch, clears both upper and 
middle dials and returns the carriage 
to the position pre-selected by a new 
dial selector. Machine operates at a 
speed of 1,000 dial counts per minute. 
For use in store and other inventory 
taking, the calculator is available 
with a special lock which protects 
accumulated totals in dials. This 
model is also available with a 12-volt 
motor for direct battery operation at 
additional cost. It can be obtained in 
8 or 10 bank capacities, and offers 
automatic multiplication simultane- 
ous with entry of the multiplier fac- 
tor. Marchant Calculating Machine 
Co., 1475 Powell, Oakland 8, Calif 
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Intercom Features 
Remote Reply 


USER of a staff station Executone 
can reply to calls from across the 
room without operating or even ap- 
proaching his unit. He is assured 
privacy by a red “privacy lamp” 
which lights to indicate his line is 
open. A call to the master station is 
announced by a soft chime and a 
signal light indicating which station 
is calling. The light remains illumi- 
nated until the call is answered. The 
person calling may return to his work 
knowing that his call will be an- 
swered as soon as the master station 
user is free. Executone, Inc., 415 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Duplicator Lightens 
Office Tasks 


FOR heavy volume copying, Brun- 
ing’s model 93 is well suited. Its fast, 
easy operation makes the Copyflex 
system adaptable for many account- 
ing tasks, general copying, production 
control, order-invoice systems, and 
receiving and purchasing systems. 
Machine copies practically anything 
drawn, written, typed, or printed on 
ordinary translucent paper. The ‘93” 
has a printing and developing width 
of 46 inches. Copies are delivered 
flat, dry, and stacked, ready for im- 
mediate use. Unexposed Copyflex 
sensitized paper can be handled under 
ordinary room lighting with safety. 
A shield cuts amount of light. 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 125 North 
St., Teterboro, N. J. 
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Electronic Dictating Machine 
Saves Money 


USING the MemoMike system of 
dictating, as many as 10 light-load 
dictators can use one SoundScriber. 
This machine comes in a variety of 
carrying cases—from flexible plastic 
to lightweight aluminum. Accessories 
are available to adapt standard dic- 
tating equipment for: Telephone re- 
cording, interview and conference re- 
cording, inventory taking, and many 
remote control applications. The 


SoundScriber Corporation, 146 Mun- 
son St., New Haven 4, Conn 





Office Partitions Are 
Easily Assembled 


DESIGNED by a well-known ship- 
board furniture maker, Partition- 
ettes give maximum utility in the 
least amount of space. Movable or 
free-standing, partitions may be as- 
sembled or re-assembled in accord- 
ance with changing needs. Available 
in wood to match most styles of office 
furniture, the partitions come in six 
stock lengths and three stock heights, 
with top panels in matching wobdd 
glass, or Corrulux. Arnot and Co., 
Inc., 922 Park Ave., Baltimore 1, Md 








File Has Automatic 
Drawer Latches 


NEW line of metal filing cabinets by 
Peerless Steel features streamline 
handles in which automatic drawer 
latches are integrated. Other features 
of the 6600 series include non-jam- 
ming side-locking follower blocks, 
torque plates welded onto upper 
corners of drawer openings for 
greater rigidity, and ball-bearing sus- 
pension slides. Cabinets are made in 
two- to five-drawer heights, in letter 
and legal width. Peerless Steel Equip- 
ment Co., 6616 Hasbrook Ave., Phila- 
delphia 11, Pa 
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SAFE, ACCESSIBLE 
LOW-COST 
STORAGE 


STORAGE ‘pokes 


Today and every 

day records must be saved 

for your business protection 

tomorrow, Over 90,000 leading firms find 
LIBERTY STORAGE BOXES the best, most 
efficient product for storing inactive 
records, Check Liberty's sturdy corrugated 
fibre- board construction, spill-proof, 
dust-proof closures and low cost 

Sold by leading stationers everywhere 


CLIP AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention— Our Business Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street ¢ Chicago 5, ill 
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| V-dex installation at Firestone, 








you hang clothes-- 
you hang pictures-- 
you hang curtains-- 


hang your 


FILING FOLDERS, too! 


FOLDERS HANG 


FILE DRAWER 


i 
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Speeds filing 20% to 50%, 
cuts filing costs in half. 


Oxford PENDAFLEX” 


HANGING FOLDERS 


See your office equipment dealer 
for TRIAL DRAWER installation 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
57 CLINTON ROAD, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Send free catalog and name of nearby dealer 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





PERFECT CONTROL OVER 15,750 
ITEMS. A case history of a Diebold 
this 
4-page pamphlet tells how V-dex 
gives Firestone control over ordering 
and warehousing 15,750 items. Basic 
units in this operation were a unique 
inventory control card which told at 
a glance the inventory position, total 
in each location, monthly consump- 
tion, and total withdrawals, and a 
purchase order control card showing 
purchase follow-up, delivery informa- 
tion, and purchase request. These 
cards, placed in V-dex Trays, speeded 
record handling. Diebold Incorpo- 
rated, Canton 2, Ohio. 


SAFEST 
ATED. 


CHECKS EVER CRE- 
Complete with sample 
swatches, this brochure shows the 
steps in processing watermarked 
Greenbac checks. Included also is the 
imprinting of sensitive “void” mark- 
ings which flash into view if ink 
eradicator is applied, and the camou- 
flaging patterns which conceal the 
voids. Described in the brochure are 
the security measures under which 
the checks are manufactured, includ- 
ing destruction of scraps and bond- 
ing of employees. Todd Company, 
P. O. Box 910, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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THE WORKER AND HIS HEALTH. 
One of a quartet of pamphlets from 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
this deals with the virtues of an in- 
plant health program. According to 
the booklet, sickness absenteeism in 
industry accounts for a loss each 
year of 400 to 500 million man-days, 
roughly the equivalent of 2 million 
men off the job each day. One-third 
to one-half of this loss, says the 
pamphlet, can be reduced by in-plant 
health services. The three other book- 
lets being offered are “Production at 
Any Age,” “A Job for Women,” and 
“The Disabled Can Work.” Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Washington 25, 
Ba Ss 


KORDA ROOMS CREATE MAN- 
HOURS AND SPACE. This 6-page 
brochure, through illustrated case 
histories, shows how Korda rooms 
save space by unifying your office. 
All modular furniture needed to com- 
plete the units is available from stock. 
Included are suggested arrangements 
of units and a price list. Korda In- 
dustries, Kordaroom Division, 20 W. 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


NEW, FAST, ONE-STEP DRY 
PROCESS TURNS OUT COPIES IN 
15 SECONDS. Thermo-Fax’s one- 
column-wide booklet tells the story 
of its duplicator and sheets with 
clever drawings and illustrations. The 
six operating instructions are given 
step by step, with pictures. Included 
also is a chapter giving tips on good 
copying. Thermo-Fax Department, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


* * 


LIBERTY LINE RECORD STOR- 
AGE PRODUCTS AND OTHER OF- 
FICE NEEDS. Bankers Box’s new 
catalog, punched for loose-leaf bind- 
ing lists its prefab wood shelving, 
filing equipment, and storage binders, 
and accessories. The 12-page brown 
and white catalog is attractively de- 
signed. Bankers Box Company, 720 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC PLANNING FOR 
TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION. 
This booklet is designed to assist in 
transforming printing requirements 
to IBM electric typewriter specifica- 
tions. It also sets forth to define the 
terminology of printing and typog- 
raphy as it applies to typewriter com- 
position. The relation between inches 
and the point and pica are explained 
and illustrated by page-edge scales. 
Instructions are given for determin- 
ing type sizes, and reduction charts 
are provided for six of the type faces 
available on the IBM Electric Execu- 
tive. Included also is a glossary of 
typographic terms and a brief his- 
tory of type families. Typed in IBM 
Bold Face No. 1 and reproduced by 
photo offset, this booklet also serves 
as an example of the cold composi- 
tion method. Department of Informa- 
tion, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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HEYER GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG. This beautifully designed 
32-page catalog is done in golden 
yellow and brown, in keeping with 
the festive occasion it commemorates. 
A cleverly arranged stepped-down in- 
dex marks off the three main divi- 
sions of the catalog: Spirit, stencil, 
and gelatin. Besides illustrating the 
various types of duplicators offered 
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by Heyer, the booklet tells how to 
prepare copy for duplicating, which 
type of duplicator is best for certain 
jobs, and lists all the equipment 
necessary to do a good duplicating 
job. The Heyer Corporation, 1850 S. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Il. 
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IF YOU TYPE OR DICTATE ROU- 
TINE CORRESPONDENCE. New 
green and white Auto-Typist book- 
let shows the complete line of equip- 
ment together with descriptions of 
the six models available. Included 
also are reasons why the dAuto- 
Typist method is more economical. 
American Automatic Typewriter Co., 
614 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, IIl. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS, 
1902-1952. This 96-page, two-color 
booklet records General Fireproof- 
ing’s first “50 years of progress.” 
Through its pages, it takes the reader 
from the company’s earliest begin- 
nings and struggles to its present 
secure place in the office furniture 
field. Among the many interesting 
features is a chart showing the com- 
parative sales earnings of 1902 and 
1952. Net sales jumped from $175,- 
422.56 in 1902 to $40,445,987.64 in 
1951! One chapter covers GF stock 
over the 50-year period, and one chap- 
ter deals with GF sports. Sprinkled 
throughout the book are amusing pic- 
tures of bygone days and much in- 
formation about the history of the 
company. All in all, the booklet is 
one General Fireproofing can be 
proud of to represent its golden an- 
niversary. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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ONE CHANGE THAT MADE ALL 
THE DIFFERENCE. This case his- 
tory on invoicing procedures at the 
Jensen Mfg. Co. illustrates how 
printed proof computing solved a 
peak load billing problem. It tells 
how Remington Rand's 10-key print- 
ing calculator makes it possible to 
keep billing operations in pace with 
shipping. A printed tape gives a full 
record of every step in the computa- 
tion, allowing a visual and accurate 
check on every computation made. 
Remington Rand Ine., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


STENCIL ADDRESSING FROM 
1852 to 1952. Containing pictures of 
its employees in America and Eng- 
land, Elliott’s  picture-anniversary 
booklet gives much interesting data 
on the original stenciling machines 
and how they were developed. Also 
included are photographs of 17 
models available. The Elliott Address- 
ing Machine Co., 143 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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SHOWN..... 


Rack at $25.00. 
7 Other Models, 
$11.00 to $16.50. 








Let A NEW Year Enter 





MUN 


@ New savings in time and money will be evident 
at once. The sorting and collating of papers 
becomes a speedy, efficient part of your office 
routine. Sitting or standing, one worker quick 
ly gathers 3,500 sheets an hour without fatigue 


e GUARANTEED to produce quicker and more ac 
curate results than any other collating aid on the 
market—Evans Gathering Racks prove their worth 
daily in thousands of offices. 


18-Section TU © Of all aluminum, racks collapse for setting aside. 
Each section holds 500 sheets of paper at in- 
clined angle. Use racks singly, or two or more 
together for large gatherings. 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 


Your Office 


—— with 


Evans 
GATHERING 
RACKS 














we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 
‘". Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 











FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 









GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 


THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
% Grophic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 
% Facts at a Glance — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
% Simple and Flexible. Write on Cards, Snap in Grooves 
3x Mode of Metal. Compact, Attractive. Over 40,000 in Use 


Some Typical Applications 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES 


INVENTORY © SCHEDULING 
LOADING ¢ AND MANY OTHERS 


24-Page Illustrated 
FREE ) sookter no. a300 
—/ Without Obligation 

Write Today for Your Copy 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS. By the Editorial Staff of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Covering every 
phase of business from the A. F. of L. 
to Zoning, this monumental work is 
an excellent reference book for the 
executive. 

The various subjects discussed take 
up different amounts of space, of 
course. For example, there is half a 
column on “Loss Leader,” with the 
clear explanation that it is a non- 
price-fixed item sold deliberately at 
a loss to draw customers into the 
store. The explanation goes on to dis- 
cuss the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of using loss leaders in retailing. 
On the other hand, the subject of 
“Copyright” fills almost 9 columns of 
space, and the procedure required in 
getting such exclusive rights on pub- 
lished material is detailed in full. 

Numerous charts and sketches il- 
lustrate the many items, as in the 
case of the subject “Paper,” when the 
different types are listed, and in the 
subject of ‘“Photoengraving,” when 
the complete process is illustrated 
in a series of sketches. 

Arranged in alphabetical order as 
the title indicates, this “Dictionary” 
is easy to use, and cross references 
ensure little fumbling through the 
pages looking under the wrong head- 
ing. The full editorial staff of Pren- 
tice-Hall took part in compiling the 
book, and certain experts outside the 
Prentice-Hall organization reviewed 
the definitions that came within their 
specialized fields of knowledge. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 704 pages. $10.00. 


THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 
IN INDUSTRY. By Newell C. Kep- 
hart. This volume is intended “to 
treat the problem of employment in- 
terviewing in the light of newer 
developments in the field of personnel 
psychology.” It is explained that 
newer techniques do not replace the 
interview—but rather increase its 
value and add to the responsibilities 
of the interviewer. , 
The book is primarily concerned 
with evaluation of: Past experience, 
mental ability, motor and mechanical 
ability, personality, and _ physical 
characteristics. There are other 
chapters, of course, including one on 
the preparation of the interview and 
one on the conduct of the interview. 
The author might upset a few no- 
tions about interviewing as some 
people see it. For example, he says 
that some interviewers appear to feel 
that the more personal information 
they can pry from the applicant, the 
better the interview. ‘Such inter- 
viewers are not efficient; they are 


o4 


only nosy,” according to Mr. Kephart. 

The author is associate professor 
of industrial psychology at Purdue 
University. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 277 pages. $4.50. 


MONOPOLY AND SOCIAL CON- 
TROL. By Henry A. Wells. From its 
title, many prospective readers would 
believe this to be a work largely for 
consumption of economists and so- 
called big business. It isn’t. This is a 
well-written study which small busi- 
nessmen, manufacturers, sales man- 
agers, bankers, and finance officers 
should read. Junior executives will 
find its probing technique of special 
benefit. 

Author Wells has, as Wendell 
Berge (former assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice) 
says, “written the most penetrating 
analysis of the economics of compe- 
tition” for popular consumption. It is 
based on a profound understanding 
of the historical processes out of 
which political democracy and eco- 
nomic freedom have evolved. 

Some readers will undoubtedly dis- 
agree with both the premises and the 
conclusions of the author—certainly 
the extreme right as well as the ex- 
treme left groups will violently dis- 
abuse the thesis. Mr. Wells believes 
American and world welfare lie in 
promoting political and economic in- 
stitutions which allow the freest play 
of individual initiative, but not tradi- 
tional laissez faire. He concludes that 
competition without the protection of 
Government tends in time to become 
monopolistic in itself. 

Mr. Berge, in his introduction, sums 
up the philosophy by concluding, “... 
Government must be constantiy pres- 
ent to prevent monopolistic aggrega- 
tions from dominating the market. 
It should lay down rules which pre- 
vent monopoly, leaving the vast area 
of business activity free to employ 
its dynamic energies, subject only to 
the limitation that those energies 
shall not be used to suppress compe- 
tition. This is the antithesis of regu- 
lation...” 

Of particular interest and benefit 
are the author’s historical analyses 
of past economic Utopias, of scientific 
socialism, Marxism and the Western 
World, social and economic controls, 
monopolistic practices, and the roles 
of both legislation and litigation in 
the development of our concepts of 
monopoly. 

Highly recommended for those who 
are endeavoring to keep up with the 
changing stream of economic thought, 
this volume is well worth your time 


and money. Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Ave., Washington 8, D. C. 
158 pages. $3.25. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR DAY- 
DREAMS COME TRUE. By Elmer 
Wheeler. Another inspirational book 
by the man whose philosophy is to 
sell the sizzle instead of the steak, 
this volume features six steps for 
making daydreams come true. 

The six steps are: (1) Decide what 
you want; (2) put it on paper; (3) 
know where to start; (4) set it in 
motion; (5) don’t settle for less, and 
(6) recognize its arrival. 

Along with this master formula of 
six steps, the author explains that 
success is not necessarily found in the 
city and that much formal education 
is not always necessary. Throughout 
the book, many names and examples 
are included to illustrate various 
points, and the last chapter contains 
25 actual case histories of people who 
turned daydreams into success. 

Elmer Wheeler is well known for 
his “sizzle” philosophy, his tested 
sentences, and his fat boy’s diet. He 
even has a sizzle ranch down in 
Texas. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 195 
pages. $3.95. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EX- 
ECUTIVE RETIREMENT. By 
Harold R. Hall. Any businessman fac- 
ing retirement within the next few 
years should be interested in some of 
the information in this book. 

The usual problems that come up 
when a man is about to retire are 
discussed in the volume: When to re- 
tire, where to live, financial prepara- 
tion for retirement, the wife’s views 
and responsibilities, and numerous 
other considerations. There is one 
chapter concerned with suggestions 
by retired executives to their former 
companies. 

One of the most enlightening 
chapters in the book is “A Retirement 
Community,” the story of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. The city has an array of 
attractions for retirees, and these 
features are widely promoted. Inter- 
views held with many of the people 
there are analyzed in the book. 

In the back of the book there is a 
section on suggested readings for 
people about to retire. The author 
spent 30 years in business before be- 
coming professor of research in busi- 
ness administration at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. He went to Harvard with 
the express purpose of making this 
study. Harvard Business School, Di- 
vision of Research, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 53, Mass. 298 pages. $3.75. 
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Business Forms 





SAVE UP TO 40 %—OF YOUR 
BUSINESS FORMS PRINTING COSTS 


withthe € & G PLAN 


Investigate this 5 feature plan now being used to cut 
printing costs by leading industries throughout the country. 


Write for full details today! 
Cullom & Ghertner Co.c) oi fe 





Advertising Services 





“ADAGE MAILERS” PAY! 


you can make month- 

ly contact a with all — — 
poupets or afew 
cents each. Postal card - 

ADAGE MAILERS get al 
rr Seaurecioa 

ung on office 
New! Effective! oa oene product every day 
Lew Cost! of the year. 


FREE samples and prices ADAGE CO., HOWELL, MICH. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 43 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
INC., 201 Dun Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Business Booklets 





“HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS” 
by L. E. Frailey 
If you write or dictate letters you'll find 
a stimulus in this new pocket-size booklet 
by “Cy” Frailey. Sample copy, 40 cents 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
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worthwhile. 
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WJEARBLY everyone in the “know” thinks 
1953 will be another good business yveat 
possibly 4 to 5 per cent better than 1952 over 
all. But don’t let these optimistic forecasts 
catch you with your guard down. There is a 
colored gentleman in the woodpile. His name 
is Competition. Greatly expanded facilities 
for producing the things people buy will inten- 
sify the battle for the consumer’s dollar. Three 
officials of United States Steel said the other 
day: “The old-time salesman may be reborn 
in steel.” “We are planning the greatest sales 
drive in history for next summer.” “We are 
not going to wait until the house catches fire to 
start training the firemen.” Packard is appro- 
priating $8 million for sales promotion in 1953 

60 per cent more than it spent in 1952—in 
order, as one executive put it, “to get our 
dealers set for the hard selling days of 1953 
which we expect will rival the hard selling days 
of the 1930's.” And the list of forward-looking 
businesses which are stepping up their 1953 
advertising as a matter of business insurance, 
grows longer with each passing day. So while 
the “climate” for business under a new Ad- 
ministration will be more favorable, and while 
there will be plenty of opportunities for those 
who grasp them, it will be no year to coast. 
The business is there, the money is there, but 
only for those who go after it. All of which is 

the best American tradition, and, in itself, 
is perhaps the strongest guarantee that 1953 
will reward enterprising businessmen. 


Too Many Conferences? 


The need to watch expenses in 1953—if we 
hope to earn a satisfying profit on the year’s 
operations—might warrant taking a second 
look at the many things we do just because 
“evervbody does them.” In that category 
come conventions, trade shows, extracurricu- 
lar activities, and last, but by no means least. 
staff conferences. To be sure, there are times 
when calling in the staff to discuss and consider 
a definite proposal is good management prac- 
tice. But can as much be said for run-of-the- 
mine conferences which some businessmen 
think are necessary’ Or those conferences 
which the boss calls whenever he feels the need 
of raising a little hell with the organization / 
Or the meetings like one we read about. re- 
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cently where there is no agenda, but everyone 
talks about anything he thinks should be dis- 
cussed at the meeting? Advocates of bigger 
and better business conferences say that they 
build morale and they are democratic. But 
since when has business become democratic / 
No committee can provide the leadership, the 
drive, and the creative thinking it takes to make 
a business grow and prosper. Conferences take 
executives away from duties which probably 
remain undone. It is a safe bet that if a record 
were kept of the cost of the time executives 
spend attending conferences and the results 
achieved, most conferences would be uncom- 
fortably in the red. 


College Business Research 


The appointment of two leaders of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development to the posts 
of Under Secretary of the Treasury and 
Under Secretary of Commerce was loudly ap- 
plauded by businessmen—especially those who 
have hoped that some day the research work 
done by CED over the past 11 years would be 
given more weight in formulating national 
policy. The two appointments also raise the 
coreg 98 “What is CED currently doing to 

‘arry forward the job so well begun by Paul 
Toft: in in 1941 when the ghost of 10 million 
unemployed was laid to rest by CED re- 
search.” One of CED’s most promising proj- 
ects is the college-community research centers 
already set up in 14 areas, with 10 more to be 
established in 1953. CED provides the initial 
motivation. The Ford Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, of which our good friend Scott Fletcher 
(one-time Studebaker sales manager) is chair- 
man, is putting up most of the money to get 
each center rolling. The accomplishments of 
the pilot centers established in 1947 have been 
so noteworthy that the program will be ex- 
panded until it covers every important em- 
ployment area in the United States. Business- 
men will recognize in these joint research un- 
dertakings a very practical way of increasing 
a better understanding by educators of the 
problems of business. It focuses the best minds 
in business and education on the larger prob- 
lem of keeping our economy dynamic to pro- 
vide opportunity for all who want to work. 
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saves us its cost 
every 6 months!” 


“Our National Payroll-Accounting Machine gives us a direct 
saving of $11,000 a year with this one machine. It also has 
eliminated about $1,000 a year in overtime. These savings 
paid for the machine in less than 6 months! 


“Also we now handle, through the same machine, the check 


register and issuing of checks for the Accounts Payable Divi- 
sion. Furthermore, by being able to control totals-to-date for 


Earnings, Withholding Taxes and F.O.A.B. taxes, we now com- 


— New York Herald Tribune 
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No matter what the size or type of business, 
Nationals soon pay for themselves out of 
what they save—and then go on, year after 
year, returning a handsome profit. With their 
exclusive combination of time-and-money- 
saving features, Nationals do up to 2/3 of 


your accounting work automatically. 
The National representative —a trained 
systems analyst—will show you how much 
you can save with National Accounting Ma- 
chines, National Cash Registers and National 
Adding Machines adapted to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


plete our quarterly Social Security Reports and Annual W-2 
statement with additional great savings in time and effort.” 


‘ 


A. V. Miller, Treasurer 
New York Herald Tribune 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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ACCLAIMS THE NEW 
APECO AUTO-STAT 


In Industry 


Mr. G. H. Reimers, 
office manager, 
Automatic Electric 
Sales Corp. 


“Scores of times daily in our pro- 
motion of P—A—X business tele- 
phone systems, we must make 
copies of orders, letters and other 
documents for our branch offices. 
Apeco Auto-Stat does this for us, 
in seconds; saves time and avoids 
transcribing errors.”’ 


Mr. Leo B. Menner, j 7. 
executive vice-president EN Lie 
Stewart-Smith, Inc. yg 


“"“Since the installation of the 
Apeco Auto-Stat machine in our 
office, we have experienced an in- 
crease in efficiency due to its op- 
eration. We have found that the 
Auto-Stat is economical to oper- 
ate and are pleased to say that 
the results achieved are highly 
satisfactory.”’ 


In Transportation 


Mr. W. Stanhaus, 
executive vice-president, 
Spector Motor Service, inc. 


“We are constantly looking for 
means to increase the speed of our 
service. To do this, we must have 
fast, accurate handling of our 
paper work. We are happy that in 
the Apeco Auto-Stat we at last 
found an easy quick method of 
making photocopies of the many 
paper forms demanded in the 
trucking business.”’ 


In Law es 


Mr. Erwin S. Baskes, Y 


prominent Chicago atty. 
“Since we have had a new Apeco 


221 N. LaSalle St. 

Auto-Stat, confidential papers 
never need to leave my office for 
photocopying. My secretary now 
quickly makes all the legally ac- 
ceptable photocopies we need right 
at her own desk. We have found 
the Auto-Stat to be one of our wis- 
est money-saving investments.” 


With built-in automatic 
continuous printer 


All-in-one pact unit kes photo-exact copies 
direct from original letters, forms, bids, contracts, 
invoices, catalog sheets, reports, blueprints. 


Now a single all-electric compact photocopy set-up 
. .. makes a dry photocopy from any original in less 
than 45 seconds without any other additional equip- 
ment. This new unit prints, processes and dries all 
automatically . . . copies are ready for instant use. The 
Apeco Auto-Stat saves up to 80% on copying jobs. 
Eliminates costly re-typing, hand copying, checking 
or sending outside for expensive copying service. It’s 
fast — only 2 steps will make legally accepted prints 
from any original up to 11 x 17 inches — whether 
printed on one or two sides. 


SO LOW COST 


A complete Apeco Auto-Stat one-unit photocopying instal- 
lation is priced well within the budget of even the smallest 
firms. It is remarkably low in cost of operation, too! 


No Separate Printer or Timer 
No Developing No Fixing 
No Washing No Drying 

No Dark Room 





9 Eas? 


EXPOSE 

Insert original and 
Auto-Stat No. 1 paper 
into continuous copier 


PROCESS 

Feed exposed 
sheet and trans- 
fer sheet into 
_ Auto Stat 


fet oes ee i = an 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2851 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 


“4 Please rush me—without obligation—FREE copy of your new book § 
on Auto-Stat—with full details on this new photocopy method. 


Nome___ 


Address 


City 


Zone 


State 





